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SECLUSION AND AGE GROUPING IN THE GULF OF PAPUA 
By F. E. Wiittams! 


a paper deals with two institutions belonging to the Elema 

people of the Gulf Division coast, (1) the seclusion of youths, 
(2) the division of the population into a series of distinctively named 
age groups. Obviously these two things have something to do with 
one another, and their interactions will be considered at the end 
of the paper. In the beginning, however, I shall give a fairly full 
description of each in turn for any intrinsic interest it may possess, 
though the description will assuredly contain much that is irrelevant 
to any conclusions drawn from a consideration of the two in relation 
to each other. 


SECLUSION 

Seclusion of youths was once universal throughout the whole 
Elema coast, though it is now in many parts on the wane, and in some 
has died out completely. Round Kerema, in the centre, it is (or 
at any rate was, a year or so ago) still a flourishing institution. At 
Orokolo in the west it is apparently on the verge of extinction. At 
Toaripi in the east it is long since dead and buried. The reasons for 
its decline will come up for discussion later, and in the meantime 
I shall consider it as it was, until recently, practised at Orokolo by the 
Western Elema. 


1 Government Anthropologist, Territory of Papua. 
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Only boys were secluded. Their co-evals of the other sex 
worked and played outside, waiting for their emergence, when 
marriage took place. 

The Elema as they grow up pass through a fairly well defined 
series of age grades (to be distinguished from age groups). To use 
the Orokolo phrases, they are first akore hekai, or “little boys ” 
(who go naked) ; then akore tkua, ‘“‘ small boys ”’ (who wear a rough 
belt with a perfunctory pubic tassel); then, at the age of about 
twelve, erekat akore, or “‘ belted boys ”’ (who wear a more pretentious 
belt of bark with a large pubic tassel of finely-shredded bast, and 
sometimes a tail-piece of the same material). At this age they are 
strapping youngsters already beginning to take some interest in 
their appearance. Their skins are clean and well-oiled and their 
heads shaven or clipped, except for two tufts, one above the forehead 
and one on the crown. 

It was when they had passed a couple of years as erekai. akore 
and their pubic hairs were showing that they were sent up into 
seclusion, though, to be sure, the limits were a little vague, and 
some individuals were rather obviously overdue. All the boys of 
any one community (there were seven in Orokolo) went up together 
into its young men’s house, or baupa eravo ; and it was regarded as 
satisfactory if all the communities could agree to seclude their boys 
more or less simultaneously, for the people liked unanimity above 
all things. Often, however, it was inconvenient for all to undertake 
this business at the same time, and then one community could send 
its candidates to spend their seclusion in the evavo of another. 
Normally all the erekat akore of the village at large would go up 
together, and these seclusions—there was no hard and fast rule— 
took place every two or three years. This happened all the way 
down the coast ; and in so far as there was traffic, trading and visiting 
among them, the whole Elema people was thus reminded of the 
fact that they fell into a series of age groups. 

The baupa eravo, in which the boys were secluded, was a sub- 
sidiary men’s house, much smaller than the very imposing eravo 
proper, which housed the hevehe masks and which they were as yet 
unqualified to enter. At the rear a special annexe was built for their 
accommodation, a high-walled rectangular enclosure, without roof, 
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called the Jurita, to give them some open air by day. They them- 
selves, previous to going up, were supposed to provide the timbers 
for its construction, or at least to help in doing so; and it is worth 
mentioning incidentally that I have known a community in which 
the erekat akore repeatedly ignored the instructions of the chief man 
to begin this work. Telling me about it he shrugged his shoulders 
and assured me they would move in their own good time. It is a fair 
example of the lack of any formal authority in Elema society and 
shows that in the matter of their seclusion the youths themselves had 
at least some say. 

The ceremony of induction was performed for each youth by 
his maternal uncle (aukau), i.e. the individual among his classi- 
ficatory maternal uncles who had from his childhood undertaken the 
duties of a ceremonial inductor, together with the obligations—in 
native eyes much more important—of gift exchange. The present is 
only a minor occasion in a long series. In all of them the aukau, 
having more or less perfunctorily performed his ceremonial duty (in 
connection with initiation or whatever it may be), presents his 
nephew with certain shell ornaments and receives in return a present 
of food. On more important occasions this last is a pig, or a sub- 
stantial part of one; but for officiating at this, the commencement 
of seclusion, he was merely feasted in a small way at the house of 
the boy’s parents, i.e. of his own brother-in-law, and his womenfolk 
would carry home a few pots of stew. 

The various aukau concerned had prepared in advance the new 
white perineal bands (12) of bark-cloth, and within the baupa eravo 
these were hung out on a sort of clothes-line for display. In the 
afternoon the boys were led into the building, where their respective 
aukau proceeded to cut off their bark belts. Having done so they 
took the new hii, tossed them simultaneously into the air, caught 
them, and then handed them to their nephews. Each boy adjusted 
his own, thus leaving behind the dress of an erekai akore and adopting 
the style he would wear as a man. 

The current explanation, indeed the only one ever given, of the 
act of throwing up the Az is that it represents a magical gesture : 
the boy is to grow into a fine tall fellow. But each aukau is also 
supposed to mutter some private magic on behalf of his nephew. 
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I have only recorded one such utterance : it was, ‘‘ Hikurt heakeava’’, 
“ The snake, Hikurt, creeps ’’—and its appositeness consisted in the 
fact that this snake possesses a much-admired skin. The boy’s skin 
after his seclusion would be like it, bright and sleek. 

Once the boys had adjusted their Ai the aukau handed them 
their presents, e.g. an armshell or pearl crescent, and then, as is 
customary on such occasions, stood off and harangued them. The 
harangues were brief, often unnecessarily loud, and usually per- 
functory (though if an uncle happened for any reason to be vexed 
with the boy or his parents he took this opportunity, when privilege 
was in his favour, of giving vent to his feelings and opinions). I 
have recorded a few more or less typical specimens : 

“ Stay in the eravo. Do not walk about too much at night. Do 
not steal coconuts and pigs while you are secluded. You will get 
all the food you want from your father and mother.” » 

(Another aukau, giving much the same advice, viz. to refrain 
from stealing bananas, coconuts and betel, added, ‘‘ If you want these 
things I will give them to you.’”’ But he is under no real obligation : 
feeding the boy is the parents’ business.) 

Another spoke somewhat more personally and referred to the 
gift exchanges which were subsequently to be kept up between his 
nephew and himself. ‘‘ You give me good fish when you catch it; 
bring me coconuts and betel. If you don’t look after me I will give 
you no presents. Give food to me, and my wife and I will give 
ornaments to you.” 

A third made direct reference to the purpose of seclusion: 
“Stay here till your hair is long and your body big. Your father 
and mother will feed you. When they are ready with a feast, then 
I will bring you down.” 

With this ceremonial induction the boys’ seclusion began. It 
lasted anything between six months and a year—sometimes even 
longer. Its duration, as one of the aukau hinted, depended on the 
harvest and the condition of the village pigs, in fact on the readiness 
of all the parents concerned to provide an adequate feast. 

The brief harangues of which we have heard specimens were all 
that the boys received by way of instruction: there was no such 
thing as a school of manners, morals and tribal lore in the hirita. 
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Its inmates were left almost entirely to their own devices and had a 
thoroughly well-fed lazy time of it. The task set before them was 
the unexacting one of growing, and any other occupations were 
by way of passing the time or of providing themselves with the few 
articles of dress or decoration which boys in seclusion are supposed 
to require. Indeed, I have found them almost comically dumb 
when questioned as to the way they filled in their time. Allowing for 
youthful bashfulness, it seems clear that they find it hard to think 
of any answer at all. One group, I well remember, could say nothing, 
and the silence was almost embarrassing until an older man raked 
up an excuse out of the kindness of his heart: he said the boys 
could not talk for fear the women outside should hear their voices. 
The fullest account of occupations in the firita that I have ever 
heard stopped short at “ the plaiting of armlets and leglets.” In 
addition to this, the boys carve spoons out of coconut-shell and 
plait strips of cane into body belts; and they may often be heard 
beating out bark-cloth for their perineal bands. They make ear- 
ornaments of turtle-shell, and are always renewing the sprigs of 
scented leaves bound on a small prong which they wear stuck in 
their armlets. For the rest they oil one another’s bodies and smear 
themselves with red ochre. It is for this last reason, it is said, that 
they are known during seclusion as miro akore, or ‘“‘ parrot-boys.”’ 

The above would give a fair estimate of their occupations within 
the hirita. They were well fed. Their mothers did the catering, 
but the food was carried to the evavo either by a young sister or by 
some old man or woman—anyone whose age placed him beyond 
suspicion of engaging in sexual intercourse. For any indirect 
contact with such a person would cause the boys’ hair to fall out. 
(The danger lay in their maea-buo, or body-odour.) The food would 
be passed through a covered window in the wall of the Aira, for it 
was most important that the boys should never be seen by women, 
particularly by any who were married or who might otherwise 
engage in intercourse. 

The only restrictions on their food were of a magical nature. 
They might not eat shrimps, crabs, cat-fish, cuscus, dog, monitor 
lizard, shellfish, etc., the express reason being that these were 
shrivelled, mangey, coarse-skinned or otherwise undesirable. (As 
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the reason, it was argued, that the boy would take on some of the 
characteristics of the food he ate.) The restrictions were, of course, 
not identical in all eravo: one added wallaby to the list, for what 
reason I do not know; and another, cassowary, because—it was 
said—the cassowary was a clumsy-looking creature, like a woman 
with a badly-bunched skirt, and no man wanted to turn out like that. 
But others quoted the myth of the youth Havarivira who had shot 
his father when masquerading as a cassowary; and elsewhere a 
reason from the mythology was advanced as an objection to cuscus. 
These, however, are possibly secondary explanations ; the argument 
from sympathetic magic remains and can be applied in every case. 
I once suggested that the youths in seclusion might employ their 
time with profit to themselves by making copra. Most people 
simply laughed this off as unheard-of ; but one man reminded me 
how the meat of the coconut dried and shrivelled when removed 
from the shell, and no one wanted to see that effect on the body of a 
“ parrot-boy.” 

I have already mentioned that the youths might not allow 
themselves to be seen by women. To see was allowable—they could 
easily observe what went on in the village through the palm-leaves of 
the hirita ; but to be seen would impair their growth and cause their 
growing hair to fall out. When they had to go to the rear by day 
they therefore enveloped their bodies in a pair of plaited coconut- 
fronds (hara) hinged together on one side. (In this disguise they 
were known to the Europeans who saw them by the remarkably apt 
name of ‘“‘ cocoons.”) But as time passed and their body and hair 
showed satisfactory growth, they took more liberty. When the 
mop, which had been cultivated since entering seclusion, had reached 
proportions to justify it, the boy was presented with a comb by his 
aukau (a gift which was acknowledged in the usual way by a small 
feast), and thenceforward his hair could be combed—though only 
by an old widower (haera dedehi), one who had no relations with 
women. From that moment the lad could roam the village at night 
in company with his fellows; and under cover of darkness it was 
even permissible to meet and make love, for, theoretically at least, 
they could not be seen. That the parrot-boys regularly went love 
making from now onwards is shown by the fact that this was naively 
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and happily described as ‘“‘ their work.’”’ It was, of course, impossible 
to enforce any rule against intercourse in such circumstances, but 
we may perhaps believe the young men themselves when they say 
that their love-making stopped short of that, since it would seriously 
check the growth of their hair. If, nevertheless, a boy as much as 
visited a girl before receiving his comb, he would lay himself open to 
ridicule ; for she might publish the fact—Elema women, like Elema 
men, are inveterate tale-bearers—and then he would be in for a 
dressing-down by his aukau and, what would hurt him much more, 
the laughter of the village. 

By day the boys slipped out of the rear of the hirtta into the 
bush and prowled in company ; and by night patrolled the beach 
and village and played pranks. If a village pig disappeared, its 
owner leapt to the conclusion that a band of parrot-boys had stolen 
and devoured it; and if he accused them falsely, they leapt to the 
same sort of conclusion as he and answered glibly, “‘ Not us! Try 
the boys in the next eravo.” 

Altogether it seems that they had a very good time in their 
seclusion. They had no responsibilities and no work worth speaking 
of, and, at the same time, except during the early stages, their 
liberty was not seriously curtailed. They merely did what was 
expected of them, with varying degrees of success but with a uniform 
amount of effort, i.e. they grew into haera hurahapo, men “ tall and 
fat and big.” 

It was not so much uniform bigness on the part of the youths as 
preparedness for the feast on the part of their parents that brought 
the seclusion to an end. Many guests arrived for the ceremony, 
including as principals the awkau. These had prepared beforehand 
the maki-hit, decorated strips of bark-cloth bordered expensively 
with dog-teeth (makt) for the formal investiture, and the parents 
had their pigs ready tied up. 

In the early morning the aukau took their respective nephews 
(arivu) to a stream in the bush for a bathe ; and thereafter the arivu 
returned to the evavo to dress themselves in all their finery of coloured 
bark-cloth and headdresses. The front of the eravo had been closed 
during the day, and in the afternoon the procession emerged in 
single file, the youths spaced out in the line with many supporters 
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between them.? Thus they paraded the beach and village and finally 
drew up before the evavo, where each boy received his maki-hii at 
the hands of his aukau. Once again the awkau delivered himself of 
a harangue—‘‘ Don’t steal pigs, coconuts or women ”’; ‘“‘ Work for 
me and give me food, and I will give you ornaments”; and so on, 
as much or as little to the point as those I have already quoted— 
and then took his departure, supporters carrying the pig he had 
received in return for his expense and labour. 


Their seclusion over, the youths lounged about the village in 
company for a few weeks, the pride and admiration of all who saw 
them, but most of all of themselves. They wore their hair in full 
mops, carefully combed and rounded, the result of six months’ 
growth ; and their bodies, plumper than they ever had been or would 
be again, shone with red ochre and coconut oil. They were now 
known as hoaho akore, which is no doubt cognate with huhu-hoaha, 
the collective term for “elder brothers’’ in contradistinction to 
the maraita, or ‘“‘ younger brothers.”’ These latter terms, huhu-hoaha 
and maratta, point the way to our second subject, that of age grouping, 
for they are applied in turn to each batch of village boys. Any given 
batch is maraita to the one that preceded it and huhuhoaha to the 
one that follows it; and so they remain throughout their lives. 


The hoaho akore wore broad belts of stiff bark drawn rather 
tightly round their waists, and their mops of hair were crowned with 
a light framework of cane called behe, decorated with tufts of white 
down. Along the eastern half of the Gulf coast, i.e. from Kerema 
to Toaripi, there followed within a week or two a formal investiture 
with cockatoo feathers, which carried with it the right to wear such 
feathers on subsequent occasions. This was a gift from the previous 
batch of young men, i.e. those who had passed through seclusion 
perhaps two years before; and the youths who had just emerged 
bought it with a pig. (Ten lads of Uaripi contributed 1/- each to 
buy a small pig for the purpose from the next village.) Occasionally, 


2 In some parts it was the custom for the aukau to carry his arivu down from 
the eravo on his shoulders. Among the Uaripi tribe they are still carried out on 
decorated litters called ivokt, or ‘“‘ canoes.’”’ These are borne to the houses of the 
youths, there laden with food, and carried back to the houses of the awkau. Neither 
of these customs obtained among the western Elema. 
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however, each individual made payment to an individual of the 
previous batch (this could become a hereditary and reciprocal 
arrangement between two families, the huhuhoaha on either side 
giving feathers to the maraita on the other). But this bestowal of 
cockatoo feathers, like some other practices definitely associated 
with age grouping, was never fully established at Orokolo. The 
western Elema recognized it as a fashion of the eastern end which 
they sometimes copied. After a few weeks of self display the youths 
would by mutual consent put away their finery, adopting Hit of the 
ordinary kind, with the end hanging as a small apron or flap, and 
binding their mops of hair with a string. They had already— 
except for a few luckless exceptions—taken away the girls of their 
choice, for the emergence from seclusion was the acknowledged 
mating season; but while they still wore mops (or so, at least, it 
was averred) they had refrained from intercourse. Now, when 
they had agreed together that their hair no longer mattered so much, 
they were free to enter upon sexual relations. And then, being 
fully married and members of adult society, they were known as 
ave lira, “‘ young (or new) men.” 

The reason always given by the natives themselves for secluding 
their growing boys is that of fattening them, building them up, and 
making their hair grow: it is a matter of bodily perfection. This 
motive sufficiently explains the magic, the food-restrictions, the 
anointing, and the precautions against contact with sex. Further- 
more, the common explanation of hiding the boys from women’s 
eyes falls into line with it : it is hoped that, when they finally emerge, 
their mothers and sisters will be astonished at the growth they have 
made, so much so that they will fail to recognize them. 

It is at least possible (though I cannot pretend to have observed 
the effect) that there is sound sense in this. Granted the aim, 
viz. the youths’ bodily growth, there could be perhaps no better way 
of achieving it than by putting them into a hot-house, with leisure, 
irresponsibility, good feeding, and just as much exercise as they 
want. It may not be the best kind of intellectual and spiritual 
training, but that is another matter, and one which I think does not 
cross the native’s mind. It is size, strength and physical beauty 
that he thinks of, and wherever I have studied seclusion in Papua it 
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is exactly these considerations that provide the overt motive for it. 
This motive may therefore be regarded as important. Together 
with sheer conservatism, I would say that it provides the principal 
reason for the continuance of the practice. 


Seclusion may, however, fulfil other functions of which the 
native himself is not conscious. For six months or a year a number 
of youths—perhaps half a dozen—are penned up together in the 
hirita.* or, if they walk abroad, they do so in one another’s company 
as well as in that of youths from neighbouring hirita. These youths 
are all of approximately the same age ; in all the Airita, or outside 
them, they eat, sleep, play, and get up to mischief together. They 
are an age group ; and this long period of close association probably 
does something to weld them more closely into a unit. It would 
not be possible to say that seclusion makes an age group of them ; 
for they already form an age group long before seclusion begins, 
and, as we shall see, it is possible for age groups to exist without 
seclusion at all. But it is at least permissible to say that the 
institution described in the first part of this paper performs some 
function in relation to that which forms the subject of the second 
part, i.e. seclusion does something for the solidarity of the age 
group. 


THE NAMED AGE GROUPS 


Elema age grades have been already mentioned. Starting from 
a naked little boy, akore hekai, everyone who lives long enough 
passes through the series: small boy (akore ikua), belted boy (erekat 
akore), parrot-boy (miro akore, in seclusion), young bachelor (hoaho), 
new man (are bira), big man (haera eapapo), and ancient (oapau). 
In the middle stages the transitions are clearly marked by changes 
in costume, but elsewhere the limits are vague; there are some 
differences in status, but the individual simply drifts from one into 
the other. It is his age that tells, and tells in his favour. Seniority 
is certainly a consideration of importance in Elema society. 


3 Needless to say, this fact has led to the accusation of homosexuality, whether 
among the boys themselves or between them and their elders. After many close 
enquiries I have failed to find any justification whatever for the charge. 
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But it is not so much with difference in age that we are dealing 
here as with sameness or co-evality. The whole of Elema society 
from end tc end of the Gulf Division coast, is divided into a series 
of groups the membership of which, both male and female, depends 
on this principle. These are the age groups: in the Orokolo dialect 
birakau; in Uaripi, mivatau; in Karama, migiatau; in Toaripi, 
heatau. 

In every society, no doubt, there is a tendency for birds of a 
feather (in respect of age) to flock together ; and so one sees the little 
boys playing with little boys, the bigger boys with bigger boys, and 
so on. This tendency, which is as common to dogs and cats as to 
humans and may be independent of any kind of social organization 
or culture, would be hardly worth mentioning except that at Orokolo 
it is somewhat more marked than in a modern suburb. There is, 
in fact, among the Elema a fairly strong development of this 
presumably natural human tendency; and it goes far enough to 
provide the succeeding age groups with distinctive names. 

The study of these names proved a very entertaining side line, 
and the full list is given below. They are acknowledged to have 
their origin among the important Toaripi tribe at the eastern end of 
the coast, whence they filter westwards. The further one goes 
towards the west, generally speaking, the fainter and more uncertain 
the knowledge of the names becomes. In Orokolo at the far end 
of the coast one can arrive at a list only after a deal of argument and 
mutual prompting among a group of informants, whereas at Toaripi 
any young man can reel off a succession of names which extends back 
years before he was born. This fact is roughly illustrated by the 
series of columns below ; there is a dwindling of knowledge from east 
to west. The last three columns give the results obtained, not 
without a good deal of beating about the bush, in different parts 
of Orokolo and its hamlet colonies. The order of the list is, top to 
bottom, present to past. 


Toaripi. Karama. Uaripi. Orokolo 1. Orokolo 2. Orokolo 3. 
Puse — _ _ —_ 
Raist-ipt -— _ a _ a 
Blanket — —e — — — 
Keau 
Singlet _ Singlet Singlet Singlet — 
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Toartpi. Karama. Uaripi. Orokolo 1. Orokolo 2. Orokolo 3. 
5. Si-uki Stuki a Siuki — a 

Cement _ Cement Cement Cement Cement 
6. Auri Aun Aun Aur Aun Aur 
7. Lauari Lauan Lauant Lauan Lauari Lauant 
8. Penni Penni Penni Penni Penni Penni 
9. Pepa Pepa Pepa Pepa Pepa Pepa 
10. Sipt — — Tipi Tips Sipt 
11. Bupu Pupu Pupu Pupu Pupu Pupu 
12. Sia Sta Sta Stape Stape Stape 
13. Karai Karai Karat Karat Karat Karat 
14. Parapa Parapa Parapa Parapa Parapa Parapa 
15. Et Na-pupuri Na-pupuri’ Eve E’e E-kau 
16. Kou Ko Ko’o Kou Kou Kou 
17. Keau Kiau Kiaku Keaku Keaku Keau 
18. Kevaro Kevaro Kevaro Kevaro Kemaro a 
19. Paisuru Paisuru Paisuru Potturu — — 
20. Utamai Utamai Utavat Utamai — 
21. Pare “= Paki Pare Pare 
22. Haihoa Hathoa —_ = Hathoa os 
23. Evore Evore Evore Evore — as 
24. Ekerava Ekerava = —_— — — 
25. Mafu — Mafu — — — 
26. Maroru 

La-pupuri Na-pupuri Na-pupuri — — _— 
27. Huka — Huka — — — 
28. Auaviat _ --- ~ ae — 
29. Feat -- = — _— — 
30. Ori-roro — a os — 
31. Fapi “= — — —_ — 
32. Uan — — a — — 
33. Stvors -- _ a _ = 
34. Haha _ os _ —_ — 








The Rev. Maurice Nixon, of the London Missionary Society, 
Moru, has given me a number of names still further back which were 
collected by the Rev. E. Pryce Jones. Proceeding from No. 31 
of the above list Pryce Jones has Uari, Fapi (transposed in my list), 
Moka, Sororai, Hu, Laeapo, Maipapa, Eatoa, Kio, Lavura. The 
members of all these are long since dead, and it would be too much to 
expect complete agreement about the earliest groups. But it will 
be seen that with Pryce Jones’ additional names the list goes back 
to forty from the present time.‘ 


4 Some of the later group names in Pryce Jones and Nixon’s lists do not agree 
with mine. It is probable that some of them possess alternative names. 
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The dating of these is largely guesswork. Pryce Jones reached 
the conclusion that successive age groups had on an average two 
years between them. Nixon, however, who is on the spot in more 
senses than one, points out that within recent years, when it is 
possible to observe more accurately, the intervals seem to average 
nearer three years than two. I had previously formed the opinion 
that the average stood somewhere between these estimates. It may 
possibly have been shorter in olden days. There seems no reason, 
incidentally, to suppose that it was ever strictly regular. 


Natives (except for the young generation whose names are 
on the census roll) keep no record of their ages ; but here and there 
it is possible to pick up a titbit of evidence. Lovikia of Karama, 
for instance, belongs to Ei or Napupur group (No. 15). Very soon 
after he had emerged from seclusion his maternal uncle had assaulted 
a native mission teacher (because, it is alleged, the mission teacher 
first assaulted Lovikia) and they all went to the Government Station 
at Kerema for the hearing of the case. The station establishment 
consisted of tents only, and the magistrate was named Griffin. 
This dates the case as 1906 or 1907. Lovikia was perhaps in seclusion 
during 1905, and if so was probably born about 1890 or 1891. Pryce 
Jones calculates the birth date of this group as 1889, which agrees 
well enough ; and if we adopt his two-year interval, that of the first- 
recorded, or last-remembered, group was about a century ago. 


The meanings of the group names are given below, mainly for 
antiquarian interest, though the most recent possess some significance 
as indicative of modern trends. In the typical instance they derive 
from some incident, usually a humorous one, some youthful boast, 
or a good joke on the members of the group itself. The names are 
therefore nicknames, pure and simple. 


1. Puse, ‘‘ Bag” (Motu: bosea), from using copra-bags as blankets, capes, etc. 
against the cold. 

2. Raisi-ipi, ‘‘ Bottom of the rice-bag.”” A bag of rice had been given by the 
missionary at Lilifiru for Christmas, and the small boys had shared the 
leavings at the bottom of it. 

3. Blanket, i.e. the trade blanket. 

4. Keau, “ Good-looking.’’ Some girls had applied this word to their playfellows, 
i.e. their future husbands, on the beach. 

Singlet, presumably from the growing fashion of wearing singlets. 
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5. 


II. 


12. 
13. 
14. 
15. 


19. 


20. 


21. 


22. 


23. 
24. 


25. 
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Si-uki, “‘ Perineal band with tail-piece.” Some little boys had once dressed 
themselves up in these. 

Cement. A batch of boys had signed on with the Public Works Department 
and had done concrete work in Port Moresby. (A name acquired later 
by the Si-uki group.) 


. Aurt, “Iron.” A boy named Karu Sora of Toaripi had lifted some heavy object 


and boasted that his arms, and those of his age mates, were made of iron. 


. Lauari, “ Flash, handsome.” Two boys, one of them now a mission teacher, 


had decked themselves out and declared they were lauari. 


. Penni, “ Pencil” (pidgin English). The young boys wore pencils behind their 


ears. 


. Pepa, “ Paper.”” The small boys were proud of their writing. 
. Stpi, “ Short-haired.”” Some boys returned from work at Port Moresby with 


their hair clipped. 

Bupu, “ Twig.” Sevese, now head warder at Kerema and a sergeant of police, 
had danced with a number of little boys holding in his hand a twig of 
cordyline. 

Sia, ‘‘Send away” (Motu: stata). The whole batch at Toaripi signed on 
together and the people gave them a “ send off ” on the steamer Queenscliffe. 

Karat, short for Karaidiba, the name of a plantation on which some of the group 
were indentured labourers. 

Parapa, “ Proper” (pidgin English). They were “ proper number one,”’ i.e. 
well turned out. 

Ei, “ Excrement.”” A Toaripi girl had married a man named Kivia of Lese. 
When she came to visit her relatives he followed her along the beach, being 
very love-sick, and coming to a place where she had eased herself he also sat 
down there. Later he told his mates, and they said, “ It is a good name 
for us.” 


. Kou, “ Breast.” The girls of the same age had said to the boys, “‘ You are not 


full-grown. You should suck at our breasts and turn into men.” 


. Keau. (See No. 4.) 
. Kevaro, “ Lightning.”” One of the girls of this group had a sore on her buttock 


which left a pale scar. Her grandfather, named Holetava, had observed 
this as she lay on the beach (perhaps as she turned quickly to cover it with 
her skirt) and had likened it to a flash of lightning. This stuck to her asa 
nickname and was applied to all her age mates, male and female. 

Paisuru, ‘“ Rotten sago.” A man, Elavo Mela, had felled a sago palm and left 
it too long. When he came to scrape it he found to his disgust that the 
grubs had got in. 

Utamat, “‘ Hand (mai) through a hole in the floor (uéa).’’ While the boys were 
secluded the girls would sit together by night ina house. The boys, walking 
about in the dark, would come under the house and play with the girls 
hands, which they put down through holes in the floor. 

Pare, ‘‘ Hide.” The boys used to hide in the mangroves and beckon to the girls. 
They were observed and chaffed by their elders. 

Hathoa, “ Skilful.”” They made everything, canoes, houses, etc. straight and 
well, i.e. skilfully. 

Evore, the name of a particular dance. 

Ekerava, “‘ Flying-fox.’’ The boys used to come under the houses where the 
girls sat, and were likened to flying-foxes hanging from a bough. 

Mafu, “‘ Full tide.” 
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26. Maroru, ‘‘ Sea waves,” i.e. rough weather. 
La-pupuri, ‘‘ Coconut-flower.” 

27. Huka, a kind of tree. 

28. Auaviai, a kind of bird. 

29. Feat, ‘‘ Shrimp.” 

30. Ori-roro, “‘ Bird’s nest.” 

31. Fapi, ““ Open”’ (?), as of a door. 

32. Uari, Mt. Yule. 

33. Stvort, ? 

34. Haha, ‘‘ Needle” or “ thorn,” as of sago. 


The meanings given above were collected at Toaripi and are 
therefore more or less authentic (though no doubt even among the 
Toaripi there are a number of variants). It is interesting to note 
that as one proceeds westwards the interpretations are in many cases 
unknown, in others become garbled, and in some are replaced by 
fanciful substitutes. 

Thus at Uaripi Sia (No. 12), which according to my Toaripi 
informants is a corruption of the Motu word szaza, “ to send away,” 
becomes ‘‘ Okari”’ (i.e. a certain tree) for the very intelligible reason 
that sta happens to be the Uaripi word for the okari tree; Mafu 
(No. 25) ‘‘ full tide,” becomes ‘‘ weary, exhausted”; and Huka 
(No. 27), said somewhat doubtfully to mean a kind of tree at Toaripi, 
becomes ‘‘ cough ’—nothing more nor less than the Motu word 
hua with a & slipped in. 

At Orokolo the somewhat unsavoury episode associated with 
Ei (No. 15) becomes modified ; a number of the boys of the group 
are supposed merely to have observed a woman defecating on the 
beach. The story has lost its point in transit. 

At Karama Keau (No. 17), “ good looking,” becomes “ left 
handers.” A boy Vitaharo of Motumotu had accepted a stick of 
tobacco from the Rev. Pryce Jones with his left hand while others 
were taking theirs with their right. Apparently it was a piece of 
nonchalance, but it attracted attention and served for a nickname 
for his age mates. This is circumstantial enough to seem perhaps 
more convincing than the Toaripi version ; but one doubts whether 
the same could be said of the explanation of the preceding name, 
Kou (No. 16). The word still means “ breast”’ or “ nipple,’’ but 
it is now the teat of the Pryce Jones’ cow, which used to be milked 
by a boy named Laika, who is said (somewhat incredibly, considering 
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the native’s common aversion to it) to have stolen and drunk the 
milk. 

Such instances, trivial as they may be, show how items of 
culture—for a mere name is such—may be passed along intact as 
far as form is concerned and yet be given a wholly different meaning 
in their new environment. 

Another point in this list of meanings is worth noting, viz. 
the stage in the life of the age group at which its nickname is acquired. 
In some cases there is no evidence to show whether this was before 
or after seclusion; in a good many it is obviously after (e.g. Nos. 
10, 12, 13, 15, 19); while in some it is obviously before. No. 11, 
according to Sevese himself, received its name long before seclusion ; 
the same is possibly true of No. 16; and probably true of No. 21, 
for during seclusion the boys would not be seen beckoning to the 
girls, and after it they would not need to. It seems, then, that the 
bestowal of a name had no special relation to seclusion. . This is 
certainly the case nowadays; for the last eight groups, each of 
which has received its name at Toaripi, have never been secluded 
at all. Age groups, name and all, can therefore exist without the 
support of seclusion. 

Along the eastern half of the Gulf Division coast the age groups 
display a noticeably higher degree of esprit de corps than along the 
western half, as well as a number of definite, if sometimes frivolous, 
functions. If, for instance, a member of one of them happens to 
fall into the water, it is incumbent on any of his age mates who are 
present to plunge in after him. When Erevu of the Karai group was 
rolling a cigarette as he stood on the prow of a canoe, he toppled over, 
and immediately the other Karai men were in the water with him. 
We may take it for a good joke. They did not dive in to save him 
from drowning ; it was explained that they went in “ for fear he 
should be ashamed.” But Erevu had to provide them with a feast 
for doing it. 

Again, if one member of a group quarrelled with his wife, his 
mates might come to his support. A number of such cases are 
recalled. In one of them, Ate, a Uaripi man of the Kou group, 
was wrangling with his wife Kora and apparently getting the worst 
of it. She was abusing him as bald headed, as being a stranger 
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(he was an Orokolan married in Uaripi) and as “‘ having a face like a 
puss-cat.”’ Listening to this tirade, perhaps more amused than 
scandalized, his age mates said among themselves, “ He has plenty 
of pigs; let us perform!” So, decking themselves out, ostensibly 
in sympathy, as wretched, crippled old men, they gathered to spend 
the night under his house, where, it is related, they lay groaning and 
grunting like pigs. The vituperacious Kora spent a disturbed night, 
thinking they were really pigs; but towards dawn she lit a torch 
and went down to investigate, whereupon she retired in tears. Next 
morning Ate killed a pig and Kora cooked for her husband’s age 
mates. 

It is not to be supposed that such episodes were of frequent 
occurrence ; informants may have to hark back to the distant past 
for examples. Thus they cannot remember to which age group the 
man belonged who once in a fury tore his wife’s string bag to pieces. 
But his age mates assembled before his house and each tore his 
own wife’s string bag, whereupon the couple first concerned had to 
replace them and provide a pig as well. 

But such specific functions of the age group belong admittedly 
to the eastern end of the coast, extending no further than Uaripi 
in the centre, and if they ever appear at Orokolo it is a case of 
copying. This also applies to the formal presentation of feathers 
by the preceding age group to the one which has just emerged from 
seclusion. It marks in ceremonial fashion the difference in seniority 
between them, for the younger men are not entitled to wear these 
feathers without the seniors’ permission ; but although this difference 
is recognized at Orokolo there is no such regular ceremony there to 
emphasize it. 

At Toaripi the whole age group went into some kind of mourning 
for the death of one of their number, and this (while recognized as 
a Toaripi fashion) is sometimes and to some extent practised among 
the western Elema. There also exists the fiction by which members 
speak of one another’s wives as #va. This word, however, while 
literally meaning “ wife,” is merely a form of address, implying 
no marital claims. Its use is possibly due to the recognized practice 
of marrying within the age group. Girls are classified with their 
co-evals, being called hii haruapu with them, i.e. “of the same 
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perineal band ”’ (though they wear sago-leaf skirts) ; and they are 
expected to mate with those co-evals. It is regarded as somewhat 
ridiculous for a girl to marry beneath her in point of age, while to 
marry a senior is unfair—an infringement, in fact, of the age group’s 
accepted rights. 

There are exceptions on both sides, but the age group is by 
general consent endogamous: its females become the wives of its 
males. 

Apart from the abovementioned functions—and some of them, 
to repeat, are quite trivial—it may be said generally that age mates 
tend to stick together. They call one another kake, or “ friends,” 
and in modern times the traveller finds that they like to carry 
together, or paddle together ; and they show some propensity for 
leaving the village together in order to sign on as labourers. But, 
this general sense of comradeship apart, the functions of the age 
group remain very vague. It is said that in ordinary village life 
its members will give one another mutual help, e.g. in building 
houses, hauling down canoe logs, and so on, but observation does 
little to bear this out. In the first place every native is a Jack-of-all- 
trades and remarkably self-sufficient ; and, if he has work on hand 
which demands helpers, he has first his own near kin to call on and, 
second, the members of his evavo community, irrespective of their 
ages. If he has a pig to kill he may issue an invitation, but it need 
not be to the members of his age group. Despite the statement 
that age mates give one another mutual help, I have never, in the 
whole of my time among the western Elema, seen a working bee 
so constituted. 

In fine, there is nothing here comparable to the “ regiments ”’ 
and highly developed age grades of some societies in other parts of 
the world. The most that can be said of the Elema groups is that 
there is some sense of unity in each of them, and that, considering 
the general deference paid to seniority, they form a sequence of 
importance, each taking precedence of the one that follows it. 
Age, in respect of identity or difference, affords principles of cohesion 
and arrangement in Elema society ; but, all said and done, it would 
be difficult to regard the system of named age groups as an important 
part of Elema culture. 
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THE DECAY OF SECLUSION 


Now, having described both institutions as they have been up 
to the present (or were until recently), we may turn to the question 
of their continuance. Seclusion, as already observed, is on the wane 
or, in some places, quite extinct ; age grouping on the other hand 
survives. It seems doubtful, therefore, whether we can regard them 
as mutually dependent. But that is a point to which I shall return 
at the end of this paper. 


The immediate cause of the slump in seclusion was the “ Vailaia 
Madness,’’® that remarkable movement which swept through the Gulf 
Division in the years 1919 to 1923. The relevant feature of the 
movement was its wilful sacrifice or destruction of the existent 
culture. Ceremonies and material emblems of the religious life ; 
drums and dancing ; feather decorations and long hair; these and 
many other things were all cast away in the fury of revivalism. To 
this suicidal urge seclusion naturally fell victim ; like the rest, it was 
just a “‘ bloody New Guinea fashion.”’ Although there were sporadic 
revivals of this, as well as of other parts of the ceremonial life, it may 
be said that seclusion received its death blow in almost every village 
where the Vailala Madness established itself. 


But there were parts of the coast in which the movement failed 
to do so, and these stood out as strongholds of the old culture. 
Among them was Orokolo. While its neighbours, Vailala on the 
east and Arihava on the west, both members of the same tribe, 
became veritable hotbeds of the Madness, Orokolo would have none 
of it. With a population of some goo people it remained true to the 
old order in Ig19, and, against adverse conditions, has remained 
remarkably true ever since. Except for certain sections which 
have become thoroughly missionized, Orokolo retains the cults of 
bullroarer, Kovave, Hevehe and Hohao.® 


5 See the writer’s Vatlala Madness, Anthropological Report No. 4, Govt. Printer, 
Port Moresby 1923 ; also “‘ The Vailala Madness in Retrospect ” in Essays Presented 
to C. G. Seligman (E. E. Evans-Pritchard), London 1934. 

* For the bullroarer see the writer’s Bullroarers in the Papuan Gulf, Anthrop- 
ological Report No. 17, Govt. Printer, Port Moresby 1936. Hevehe, and incidentally 
Kovave and Hohao, are dealt with in Papuan Masquerade, at present in the hands of 
Oxford University Press. 
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But while it has retained these, to all intents and purposes 
intact, it has abandoned seclusion. Reasons for the decline of this 
particular institution are discoverable in the new conditions of 
to-day. In part the Mission is responsible. Whatever the personal 
policies of the individual Europeans who have had charge of the Gulf 
mission stations, there is little doubt that the attitude of the native 
mission teachers has been in the main adverse; and it is common 
to hear a native layman express the sincere opinion that seclusion, 
like Hevehe, Kovave and the rest of them, is against the will of God. 
But though missionaries might have special reason for opposing 
seclusion because it keeps schoolboys away from school, I have no 
evidence that this institution has been singled out for special attacks 
in Orokolo. 


The principal reasons for its decline are to be found in the head 
tax and the opportunity for signing on as labourers. Gulf natives 
between the ages of sixteen and thirty-six are taxed £1 per head, 
the money going into a fund for native education and general benefit. 
The rate for this part of the Territory is assessed at the maximum 
allowed under the ordinance because of its comparatively rich 
resources. It would be possible for the natives to meet the tax 
easily enough by making and selling copra; and of this they have 
done a great deal. But the young men see a quicker and more 
attractive way of earning money; they sign on for labour in other 
parts of the Territory at 10/- per month. 


It has been generally accepted that while still secluded the 
youths should be exempt from tax, for their seclusion was normally 
over by the age of sixteen. But one or two officers supposed, rightly 
or wrongly, that seclusion might be a means of evasion and went to 
the length of emptying certain rita of their occupants and making 
them liable. It is surprisingly difficult to convince the natives, 
where such drastic action has been taken, that the Government is 
not averse to seclusion in general. 


But even where it is realized that this is not the case there 
still remains the economic motive: by one or two years’ labour a 
boy can earn his tax for years to come, and bring home enough to 
buy a caddy of tobacco and a quantity of trade goods as well. Added 
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to this there is the motive of adventure: every youth wants to see 
the outside world of plantation and township. 

While it does not seem that the boys found their seclusion 
irksome in itself, they are nowadays, for the reasons mentioned, 
somewhat averse to beginning it ; and I have recorded a number of 
cases where, after beginning it, they had simply disappeared by night 
to walk down the coast in search of employment. The reaction 
of the older generation in these cases was somewhat surprisingly 
slight. So far from being deeply concerned, indignant, or scandalized, 
they shrugged their shoulders and, in some cases at any rate, were 
amused. It is true they are mostly ready to maintain that seclusion 
was a good thing and that it is a pity it should be given up, pointing 
as they do so to the markedly inferior physique of those who have 
never passed through it. (I must confess that I failed to see any 
difference—unless in some cases it was the other way about: young 
men returning from plantation labour with its harder work and 
probably sounder feeding are often in better condition than those 
who have remained in the village.) But it would be absurd to 
suggest that the loss of seclusion had, sentimentally, hit the elders 
hard. Their attitude, indeed, borders on indifference. 

What effect has the disappearance of seclusion had on the 
culture at large? I would be prepared to say, remarkably little. 
In itself, of course, it is a dead loss. An institution which possessed 
some spectacular features and provided some interest for the villager 
has simply vanished. But the rest of the native’s life goes on very 
much as before. If there are now some pubescent boys about the 
village who would formerly have been hidden in the Azria, it cannot 
be said that their presence has any marked effect on the village’s 
social activities. Although not secluded, they still spend a great 
deal of their time lounging idly in the baupa eravo or amusing them- 
selves by themselves. They still marry girls of their own age, and 
at about the same age as formerly, though it is true that the rather 
picturesque mating season has disappeared. It may be also that 
pre-marital sex relations have been loosened, for nowadays the 
youngster no longer has his mop of hair to guard his virtue ; but for 
this I must confess I have no evidence, and we are left to weigh 
probabilities. The unsecluded boys still maintain relations with 
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their aukau, the representatives of the mother’s kin. Often they 
receive their first Azz at the avuncular hands, although there is no 
seclusion to follow its bestowal. Or, if they do not, there are still 
plenty of occasions, with or without ceremonial pretext, for that 
exchange of pork and shell ornaments which is the very essence of 
the nephew-maternal uncle association. There is still a very 
noticeable respect also for seniors, although there is no definite 
marking of the hierarchy of age by the date of seclusion. 


Further, the various cults which constitute the very full 
ceremonial life of the western Elema—viz. bullroarer, Kovave, 
Hevehe and Hohao—continue to flourish at Orokolo even though 
seclusion, itself a ceremonial institution of no small intrinsic 
importance, has dropped out of the running. It would in any case 
be difficult to visualize these several cults or institutions as forming 
anything like an organic whole. While they must naturally possess 
points in common, each turns out to be a complete entity, and they 
remain essentially separate and mutually independent. The very 
fact that seclusion can quietly disappear without affecting the 
existence or practice of Hevehe and the other cults shows that they 


do not together constitute a whole in any sense of the word relevant 
to sociology. 


Lastly we have to consider seclusion in relation to the named 
age groups. Here we discover connections of some real significance. 
It is a fact that the youths at any given time are members of the 
same age group; that their entrance to seclusion at approximately 
the same time helps to mark them off from the groups that follow and 
precede them; and that their close association during seclusion 
does something to weld them together as a band of comrades. But 
we have before us the further fact that age groups keep coming into 
existence and keep on receiving their distinctive names although 
seclusion has been abolished. It séems doubtful, therefore, whether 
we can regard the one as really dependent on the other. We have 
many examples in other cultures of seclusion without any developed 
or clearly recognized system of age grouping ; and we have plenty 
of examples of age grouping unaccompanied by seclusion. As far 
as the Elema are concerned the most we can say is that the two 
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institutions serve to support each other without being really essential 
to each other’s existence. 


I have ventured to express the opinion that the system of named 
age groups is a relatively unimportant part of Elema culture. I 
should not hesitate to say the same of seclusion. It seems obvious 
that institutions vary in their degrees of importance to the cultures of 
which they form part. Some are deeply implicated, with many 
ramifications ; others—and they may be in themselves quite 
imposing—are but loosely embedded, their interconnections with the 
rest of the culture are not vital. It is in this sense that I would 
regard both seclusion and the named age groups as relatively 
unimportant. This view falls into line with the conception of culture 
in the abstract which I have elsewhere endeavoured to expound, 
viz. as at best a loosely constituted, semi-systematic whole.’ 

It is not part of the purpose of this paper to discuss the pros 
and cons of either of the institutions from the practical point of 
view. Age grouping seems so utterly innocent that it will probably 
escape the censure and opposition of Europeans. Seclusion is likely 
to be a thorn in the flesh of evangelistic educators ; and unless it is 
possible to reconcile it with the claims of education in such a way 
that the impressionable adolescents should make some profitable use 
of their time, it seems that there is a rather strong case against it. 
If it has gone for ever, then the passing of so picturesque an institution 
may indeed draw forth a tributary tear, but one cannot think it 
really matters much. 


F. E. WILLIAMS 


7“ Creed of a Government Anthropologist,’ Presidential Address to Section F, 
Australia and New Zealand Association for the Advancement of Science, 1939. 











MYTHOLOGY IN NORTHERN KIMBERLEY, NORTH-WEST 
AUSTRALIA 


By A. CAPELL! 


LL number of tribes embraced in the Northern Kimberley area is 

not large, and their languages all belong to one clearly marked 
group, yet there is a considerable amount of difference between them 
in a number of cultural elements, both marriage rules and mythology. 
The southernmost of the tribes is the Unggumi, which had its habitat 
along the Lennard River as far as the King Leopold Range, and 
northward to a point a little south of Walcott Inlet. Towards the 
coast it was bounded by the Warwa, a tribe of a different family, 
and the Worora, of the same family. Along the west coast from the 
Warwa boundary to the neighbourhood of Mt. Trafalgar, north of 
the Prince Regent River, but never extending much more than 
thirty miles inland, is the Worora tribe. In language at least this 
tribe is closely related to the Unggumi, but as the latter is apparently 
on the verge of extinction, nothing is definitely known of its culture. 
By far the largest of the Northern Kimberley tribes is the Ungarinyin, 
or Ngarinyin, to be exact—the former name refers rather to language. 
It is bounded on the west by the Worora, on the south-west by the 
Unggumi, on the south by the Bunaba? and Gidja, and on the east 
by the Djerag tribes. The Ungarinyin language is spoken in various 
dialects over all this large area, though in the eastern parts of it the 
blacks do not use this or indeed any one tribal name. About the 
headwaters of the Drysdale River is, for instance, Barurungari, 
where the language has mixed with Forrest River forms and words ; 
east of Mt. Barnett one comes across Munumburu, Aualngari and 


1 Dr. Capell is at present engaged in linguistic research in the Kimberley Division, 
north-west Australia. 

This article is an enlargement of a paper read at the Canberra meeting of the 
Australian and New Zealand Association for the Advancement of Science, January 
1939. The footnotes have been added by Professor Elkin. 


2 Also referred to in literature as Bunapa or Punaba. 
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Waladjangari and Gorandji tribes, all speaking an Ungarinyin dialect, 
but lacking the distinctive Ungarinyin culture. North of this group 
is the Woljamidi® tribe, which, reaching a point some twenty miles 
south of Forrest River, continues eastwards to the King River, 
where it is met by the Djerag tribes. These latter belong to a 
different family. The Woljamidi language is a dialect of Ungarinyin, 
with Forrest River and Wunambal elements, and some vocabulary 
peculiar to itself, but the grammar is almost entirely Ungarinyin 
of the western type. The social system and mythology are not 
Ungarinyin. North of the Prince Regent River stretching from the 
coast in towards the upper Drysdale River is the Wunambal tribe, 
whose language shows at least two dialects. It merges northwards 
into the Gunan and Gambre along the shores of Admiralty Gulf and 
Vansittart Bay. Along the lower Drysdale River are the Ba:gu 
people, generally spoken of just as Drysdale tribes. The tribes on 
the Forrest River have no common name, but may be collectively 
called by the name of the southernmost, Gwi:ni.4 The language is 
quite distinct, though a member of the same family, and many of 
its grammatical forms are very archaic. The northern parts are more 
closely akin to the Ba:gu. 


It is on the basis of language that the tribes are ultimately to be 
classed as a unity. The Northern Kimberley languages present a 
number of strongly marked characteristics that at once bind them 
together and serve to separate them from the other languages of 
Australia. The chief of these characteristics are the system of 
noun-classification, and the incorporation of pronoun objects. 
Moreover, the verb is frequently treated as a sort of verbal noun, 
and conjugated by one of four or five auxiliaries which are common 
to the whole group of languages. Nouns are grouped largely 
according to sense-groupings, though Worora has developed special 
endings as well. The adjective, numeral, verb and in some cases 
adverb, as well as the pronoun, agree with the noun in class, according 
to a system of concord which produces a sentence often strikingly 


3 Usually written Wolyamidi in English articles. 


4 Sometimes referred to by the name used for the folk at the Forrest River 
Mission, Yeidji; e.g. A. P. Elkin, Studies in Australian Totemism, p. 79. 
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like a Bantu sentence. All this concord rests on variation of prefixes 
as in Bantu languages. The same phenomena takes place in the 
languages of western Arnhem Land, but these have not been 
adequately studied as yet. It may be that this Northern Kimberley 
linguistic family will ultimately be found to extend almost to 
Darwin. 

The subject of this paper, however, is the mythology of these 
tribes and how the various types of mythology can be separated out 
into strata. The long introduction has been necessary to set the 
background ; moreover some of the tribes have not been previously 
described. The linguistic matter I hope to develop in a subsequent 
book on the Comparative Grammar of the Northern Kimberley 
Languages. There is rather more variation in mythology than in 
language-types, and it can be shown that the matter is one of 
stratification—early cults have been overlaid with later, and to some 
extent the origins of these strata can be suggested. First the actual 
elements of the mythology must be set out.5 


5 The following is the principal relevant literature covering the previous field 
work in Northern Kimberley : 
A. P. Elkin, ‘‘ Rock Paintings in North-West Australia,’ Oceania, Vol. I, 
No. 3, PP. 257-79. _ " , 
Ibid., ‘“‘ The Rainbow Serpent in North-West Australia,” op. cit. Vol. I, 
No. 3, PP. 349°5t : ee 
Ibid., ‘‘ Social Organization of the Kimberley Division,” op. cit. Vol. II, 
No. 3, Pp. 296-333. 
Ibid., Studies in Australian Totemism, pp. 60-89. 
Phyllis M. Kaberry, “‘ The Forrest River and Lyne River Tribes of North- 
West Australia,” Oceania, Vol. V, No. 4, pp. 408-36. 
Ibid., ‘‘ Death and Deferred Mourning Ceremonies in the Forrest River 
Tribes, North-West Australia,” op. cit. Vol. VI, No. 1, pp. 33-47. 
Ibid., ‘‘ Spirit-Children and Spirit-Centres of the North Kimberley Division,” 
op. cit. Vol. VI, No. 4, pp. 392-400. 
J. R. B. Love, “‘ Rock Paintings of the Worora and their Mythological 
Interpretation,” Journal of the Royal Society of Western Australia, Vol. XVI, 
pp. I-24. 
Ibid., ‘‘ An Introduction to the Worora Language,” op. cit. Vol. XVII, 
pp. 53-69, Vol. XVIII, pp. 13-22. 
Ibid., ‘‘ Illustrations of Stone Monuments of the Worora,” Records of the 
South Australian Museum, Vol. VI, No. 2, pp. 137-42 and 5 plates. 
Ibid., Stone Age Bushmen. 
A. P. Elkin, Editor, ‘‘ Studies in Australian Linguistics,” Oceania Mono- 
graph No. 3, contains a chapter on “‘ The Languages of the Kimberley Division,” 
by A. Capell and A. P. Elkin, and another which provides “ An Outline of 
Worora Grammar,” by J. R. B. Love. 
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Common to all areas is the belief in spirit beings, known as 
dgula in most dialects, in Wunambal as agana. In Ba:gu and Gwi:ni 
the terms djua:rt and dj1:mi are also used, and in Ba:gu and Woljamidi 
djua:7t is used as a synonym of the ordinary word for “ dead.” 
The Gwi:ni say that when a person dies he becomes a djua:rt. His 
bumaygin, shade, goes to Bundulmiri, said to be the son of Wolaro:. 
He is certainly the lord of the dead, but he passes them on to Wolaro:, 
the creator of all things, who, however, is not in any sense to be 
spoken of as a god. 

A change comes over a person who dies. He ceases, strictly 
speaking, to be a person at all. The Gwi:ni language has more noun 
classes than those farther west, and in Gwi:ni a djua:r1 goes into the 
second noun class, that of the animal creation. A man ada bram, 
“stays’’ in a place; a kangaroo ada aram, and a djua:rt ada aram 
also. The only exception to this in the spirit world is Wolaro: and 
probably Bundulmiri, who are reckoned as Class I, human persons. 
The partial depersonalization of the spirit is accompanied by the 
belief that a person cannot become incarnate a second time. In 
the western tribes reincarnation is accepted as possible. Some of the 
Ungarinyin say that ‘‘ It may be than when he (the deceased) goes 
to Dilugun (the afterworld), mararid’ muman, it displeases him, 
and so he comes back. Here he lays hold on a bush, and if a man lies 
down there, he dreams of him and takes him from the bush, gives 
him to his wife, and so he becomes a human child.” It is more than 
likely that the belief in reincarnation has come in from the southern 
tribes, Dampier Land and Langrange districts, where it is known to 
be held.® 


Amongst the Gwi:ni the soul is just the shadow, bumdygin or 
buyuma. The Wunambal apparently hold that a person has four 
souls. I say apparently because my time amongst the Wunambal 
was insufficient to clear up the problem. The translation of the 
statement finally accepted by a fairly large group after discussion 
runs as follows: ‘‘ Men possess a shadow and four spirits. The 
spirits dwell in the throat. When a man dies, his spirits and shadow 
go to Wulawa, but one spirit stays in water, and from the water it 


6A. P. Elkin, Studies in Australian Totemism, pp. 47, 55. 
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may be born again.” There is more, but it raises questions that 
cannot yet be settled. Wulawa, like the Ungarinyin Dilugun, is 
an island off the west coast, but in Gwi:ni walawa simply means 
“ outside.” Everything that exists has its spiritual counterparts, 
even a man’s spears, and his existence in Dilugun or Wulawa is a 
shadowy counterpart of his existence on earth. The position of the 
island is of importance, as will appear later. The Gwi:ni and Ba:gu 
say that the home of Bundulmiri, to which the souls go, is an island 
in the east (yulamu) or north-east (we:wur). The whole mythology 
of these tribes is much vaguer and poorer than those to the west of 
them. The general outlook is easterly, as those of the west is 
westerly. 

The abovementioned Wolaro: is the leading mythological 
character of the Gwi:ni.? He is the creator of heaven and earth 
and all that in them is. He made these things through various 
demiurges, chiefly birds, including the moiety birds of the tribe. 
The Woljamidi, who concur in this mythology, speak of another 
son, Dagubal, as also a demiurge. Wolaro: tells one of them to do 
this or that, so that while they do it, and it is thus far their act, 
they do it as his representatives. Indeed it is only in this sense that 
the rainbow serpent himself places spirit children in the water pools. 
The significance of this fact also will appear later. So Wolaro: is 
the ultimate initiator of the stone heaps, durgu, where increase rites 
are performed, but they were actually gathered into their places 
by guraygula, the native companion, a moiety bird. From Wolaro: 
comes by a sort of apostolic succession the rain-maker’s power, 
handed on from father to son by those who possess it. It was 
Wolaro: who first delineated the horde-countries. He put the present 
natives there, saying to one lot, ‘“ this is your place,” to another 
“this is yours,” and so on. Thus there are no migration myths 
amongst the Gwi:ni, in marked contrast to what is told amongst the 
Ungarinyin and Worora. To Wolaro: ultimately goes back the dual 
organization of the tribe into guraygula, native companion, and 
banar, turkey, the former of whom stands in the relation of mother’s 


7 Cf. Phyllis M. Kaberry, “ The Forrest River and Lyne River Tribes of North- 
West Australia,” Oceania, Vol. V, No. 4, pp. 434-5. 
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brother to the latter. The origin of the dual organization is of 
course much more complicated in reality than that, and cannot be 
gone into in any detail in the present paper. Ungarinyin myths are 
different from the Gwi:ni and will be treated in a separate publication. 
Besides the designation by the names of wild creatures, the two 
moieties are called in Gwi:ni Bramalar and Bro:nor, and these two 
names hold good with dialectic variation in all North Kimberley 
tribes, but the native companion and turkey are no longer the totem 
creatures in the west. Amongst the Ungarinyin two varieties of 
kangaroo most commonly give their names to the moieties. The 
facts seem to point to a dichotomy of the tribes, which other evidence 
supports. 

Amongst the western tribes there is no outstanding creator of 
men and things, just as it is only amongst the Gwi:ni that I have 
come across a Flood legend. This bears considerable resemblance 
to the Hebrew story, but not sufficient to prove it a product of the 
Mission, and natives insist that it is not. The Ungarinyin and 
Worora, however, tell stories of the agula, in which they frequently 
play the part of ogres, yet in most cases these ogres have their proper 
homes in the water. There is an Ungarinyin story about a female 
ogre called Mulamula, a name which, used with a possessive prefix, 
means the bones of the dead. She lives in the water, and is covered 
with invulnerable armour everywhere but in one foot. It is told 
that she once captured two children, scalped them and put them 
in her cooking pot, “ billycan,” the natives said, but they escaped 
and roused the camp. The mother tracked Mulamula by her smell, 
and a fight took place with no result until a boy managed to drive a 
spear into her foot. Immediately she fell down and died. Thus 
these demons can be killed and in stories frequently are. They are 
either white, like the white man, or red, and amongst the Ungarinyin 
some are yellow. The Gwi:ni agree here, but do not seem to have 
personal names for the demons, or any stories about them. 

General considerations would suggest that these agula beliefs 
form the lowest stratum of all. Which of a number of elements is 
to be counted historically second, or rather what complex of elements 
forms the second stage in Northern Kimberley mythology is doubtful, 
but most probably the Wandjina cult ought to be so reckoned. This 
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cult centres about the cave paintings, which have received a great 
deal of attention from Professor Elkin and others in recent years, 
and whose existence was first made known by Grey a hundred years 
ago. Paintings are made both by the eastern and by the western 
Kimberley tribes, but they fall into two clearly marked groups, 
bounded roughly by the course of the Drysdale River from north 
to south. East of the Drysdale the paintings are done on cliff faces, 
called by the Gwi:ni gauaru, and the same by the Woljamidi; west 
of it they are in caves, for which the general term is in all dialects 
balma. In the east, the objects painted are generally natural 
species, a conglomeration of animals and sometimes fish. One near 
the Forrest River Mission contains snakes, alligator, rat, the moon, 
porcupine, boomerang, the Rainbow Serpent, and a procession of 
men carrying bullroarers, that was thought by some whites to 
represent a chain gang! There are pictures of dj1/min, spirit children, 
and two djua:rt, Yagira and Njuelu. Duwuna cave, farther south 
in Woljamidi country, contains the grass wallaby, bullroarer, 
throwing stick, boomerang, lizard, blue-tongue lizard, rough iguana, 
freshwater turtle, younger alligator, big alligator, emu. This cave 
also contains a Wandjina figure of Duwuna himself. Farther south 
again, Odomiri cave in Munumburu country contains Rainbow 
Serpent, alligator, emu, dog, several sorts of turtle, and people 
carrying bullroarers. There seems to be no cult connected with 
the Munumburu paintings, but the Wondjina cult has penetrated 
in a weak form to the Woljamidi. Dr. Kaberry, in a paper read at the 
Melbourne meeting of the Association for the Advancement of Science 
in 1935, thought that the paintings had to do with spirit children, 
but this is emphatically denied by all male informants, especially the 
statement that it could be done by women, as she was told. I am 
told, on the other hand, that they were the work of Wolaro:, who 
put them there as a memorial to keep the natives mindful of himself 
and his work. For strangely enough, Wolaro: is thought of not as a 
great spirit, but as a man who died like other men. It is even possible 
that he may have been one of the original chiefs of the tribes respons- 


® Phyllis M. Kaberry, “ Spirit-Children and Spirit Centres of the Northern 
Kimberley Division, Western Australia,’’ Oceania, Vol. VI, No. 4, p. 398. 
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ible for the culture of this area, or so to speak its Wandjina, though 
the name is not used, and he was probably earlier than the real 
Wandjina people. A Woljamidi informant stated that Wolaro: is 
depicted in a cave in his country, as a man seated under the out- 
stretched forepaw of a kangaroo. The Gwi:ni, on the other hand, 
do not depict Wolaro: at all, but only certain djua:ri, though all 
the gauaru are really dedicated to Wolaro:. The Woljamidi, 
however, have certain parts of the Wandjina cult, and the painting 
of Wolaro: by them may be the extension of a new cult into the 
sphere of the old, the honouring of an old national hero in terms of 
a new faith. Amongst the Gwi:ni, sometimes a chief will gather his 
people together at a gauaru, in a ceremonial fashion. 

West of the Drysdale, and to some extent in the Drysdale area 
itself, the matter is different. Caves are the scene of the paintings, 
the central figure of which is generally a human being, male or female, 
without a mouth, and called Wandjina, though each has his or her own 
personal name as well. Along with these Wandjina are paintings 
of natural species, some at least of the horde totems, and often 
conventionalized pictures of rain, wind, thunder or lightning, and 
the sun and moon. Each cave has a name, each Wandjina has a 
name, and a story is attached to each accounting for the cave and 
the particular objects represented there. Each horde has at least 
one such cave, and in it the bones of its dead are ultimately stored. 
This latter practice is normal amongst the Gwi:ni also, with the 
exception that when, as is often the case, the horde country is flat 
and has no cliffs, the bones are simply buried in the ground. The 
same is true of the Unggumi, and for the same reason, so that in 
Unggumi country the essential feature of mythology is the Wandjina 
story, without the picture, and the uygud pools to be mentioned 
later. The type of myth told may be illustrated by the Ungarinyin 
story of Ngurulin painting in Wodongari country. They say that 
the eaglehawk, Wardana, laid two eggs in his nest on the top of a tree. 
While he was out kangaroo hunting, a small bird called wodor, 
apparently a species of rock pigeon, and very, very important in 
mythology, took them down to the ground and sat on them to hide 
them. Warana came back and missed them. Looking about he 
saw wodot and guessed he was the culprit. So he gave chase, up and 
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down, up and down, yet failing to catch wodot. Wodoi’s mate, 
djuygun, a species of owl, got a boomerang and throwing stick and 
waited for Warana. When Warana got tired, Djunggun was able 
to kill him. Warana then turned into a painting, and the eggs into 
two stones which are seen just outside the cave. The horde totem 
is wodot. 

The story contains all the essentials of a Wandjina myth. The 
whole subject is too vast to treat here. The salient features are those 
of the typical Australian culture-hero story, and belong to /alai, 
the old time when the creatures were at once man and bird or man 
and beast. Study of the fifty or so horde myths collected goes to 
show certain things common and essential to all. The Wandjina 
is of course the chief personage, and the Wandjina may be a creature 
such as the eaglehawk, or a less tangible hero such as Walanganda 
among the Ungarinyin, who afterwards became the Milky Way. 
Again he may simply be a person, with a personal name, a wife and 
children, like human beings. There is always the story explaining 
how this Wandjina came to be a painting, and usually how the horde 
totems came to be associated with him. The phrase “ turned into 
a painting’ is peculiar. In Ungarinyin the word is yiro:den, and 
is conjugable like any other verb. Sometimes the Wandjina in the 
story says ganda yto:de, ‘‘ here I shall become a painting.”” With 
this idea of a person turning into a painting is coupled always the 
phrase wed’ auwant, “he lay down” (Ungarinyin). First he lies 
down, and another Wandjina paints an outline around him ; then he 
goes down into sacred Uygud water, and the details that could not 
be painted while he lay against the rock are added. These paintings 
are not done nowadays, they belong to the /Jalai times. They are 
simply touched up periodically with fresh paint to secure the increase 
of the species represented, and a supply of rain, which latter seems 
to be the Wandjina’s chief function. Reasons will be given below 
to suggest that it is a borrowed function. 

Amongst the Gwi:ni the different type of cave paintings (or 
rather cliff paintings) there found are not retouched for increase 
purposes ; increase is secured by rubbing of stones. The headmen 
do repaint them but simply to preserve them, for Wolaro: when 
dying told his son djumdjum bardma, ‘‘ you carry on after me,” 
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and the commandment still holds good. Neither can the headmen 
originate new paintings. The Woljamidi do repaint the species to 
secure increase, with the exception of the kangaroo, of which an 
informant said that the headman rubs with a tiny piece of stone a 
stone that looks like a kangaroo bending over. Here again is a 
sort of syncretism amongst the Woljamidi tribe. In the Drysdale, 
according to an informant from Maliri horde country, a little south- 
west of the Drysdale Mission, the pictures in the caves are struck with 
sticks for increase. This applies only to the Cave of the Winds 
itself. It is worth noting, however, that the Ungarinyin for “ we 
increase the species” is yauwir njadma, lit. ““we rub them,” 
although they do not rub stones but touch up cave-paintings. 
This may suggest that an earlier usage has been overlaid by the 
usage connected with the Wandjina cult. The Wunambal usage 
is similar. 

The essential feature of the Wandjina story, then, is the lying 
down, descent into sacred water, and turning into a painting. Very 
occasionally the Wandjina figure is missing. So in the Wunambal 
horde-cave of Molomon, the demon (agula) is represented with his 
wife, both sitting with hands upraised. The demon, it is said, caught 
the woman, and cried out, “ I’ve hurt myself,” then turned into 
Unggud, the sacred snake. In the same way, the Wunambal 
Marawi horde painting contains a Wandjina, Djiramala, lying 
down, shown with the sun and the black bream. The story tells 
that the wallaby gunduli was wrestling, and snorting yar! yar! 
Then he turned into the Wandjina. These things all suggest that 
the real explanation of the “ lying down ”’ mentioned is dying, and 
when coupled with the stories of the tribal wanderings it is hard to 
get away from the thought that the Wandjinas are simply the 
headmen of an immigrant tribe, who have settled each in a different 
locality, died there and been buried in caves, which, with their 
associated water holes, have become holy, and in the long run life- 
giving as well. With the lapse of time these Wandjina have become 
superhuman. It may even be that Wandjina was originally a 
title somewhat like the Egyptian Pharaoh. It does not seem to be 
an actual word in any of the languages. An interesting thing is 
that while the Wandjina has wife and family, and in some instances 
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is provided with a definite genealogy, his children are, to the 
Ungarinyin at least, béruru, human beings. This is not the case 
with the Gwi:ni djua:ri. 

The suggestion is then that in the Wandjina cult there is a relic 
of an incoming tribe which has united with earlier tribes living in 
the northern Kimberleys. Such a union might easily lay the 
foundations of the moiety system, and bring in the common element 
of the languages. If various wandering groups settled permanently 
in different countries, then the formation of the local clan organiza- 
tion, which is so important a feature of these tribes, might easily 
develop. The theory, however, leaves difficulties in regard to the 
Gwi:ni who have the moieties and clan but lack the Wandjinas. 
From what direction did the Wandjina people come? Asa rule the 
inland tribes in their myths do not state direction, but it is note- 
worthy that the Worora and some of the western Ungarinyin say 
that the Wandjina came from the sea that lies west of their country : 
wo:ndu nayga madu aygalu, says the Ungarinyin myth of the 
Djelariba horde at Walcott Inlet, ‘‘ he came from the salt water.” 
It is not beyond the bounds of feasibility that here may be a real 
kernel of historical truth, and that one has to look north-westward 
to find the origins of this people. The first land in that direction 
is Timor, and many have thought to trace the Australians through 
that path.® It is also possible to see the importance of the location 
of the afterworlds, if it is true that immigrant peoples tend to set the 
afterworld in their own old homes. Where the Wandjina cult is 
found, the afterworld lies on an island westward ; where it is absent, 
or poorly developed, it lies on an island eastwards. 


It is interesting to note that further north, about the mouth 
of the Drysdale and King Edward Rivers, and to a lesser extent 
the Gwi:ni, there is a vague suggestion of a skyworld. One Drysdale 
myth, which will be published later together with an account of the 
Wandjina cult, mentions a time when men and animals walked in 
the sky, and turtles and alligators rained down from it. In the 
Gwi:ni myth the home of Wolaro: is aruy, ‘‘ above.” 


® Here the suggestion is rather that a group, not necessarily all, of the ancestors 
of the Aborigines entered by the north-west. 
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East of the Northern Kimberley area, there are cave or cliff 
paintings found sporadically right into Arnhem Land, but these 
have not been studied at all, so that it is impossible to say whether 
they have any connection with those of the Northern Kimberleys, 
though the occurrence of languages with the essential grammatical 
features of the Northern Kimberley languages should not be forgotten. 

It is time to pass now to the third element or stage in Northern 
Kimberley mythology, viz., the cult of the Rainbow Serpent. In 
all parts except Gwi:ni country he is called Galeru. In Gwi:ni 
country the name is known, but he is also called /umiri (a variety 
of snake), or by a personal name Birimara. One of his ¢haracteristic 
functions in other parts of Australia is the placing of spirit children 
in the water-holes. Amongst the Gwi:ni he is subordinated to 
Wolaro: even in that function. It is true that he did so place them, 
but only at Wolaro:’s behest. Amongst the western tribes Galeru 
is not much referred to by name, unless he may be identified with 
Uygud (Ungarinyin) or Wuygudja (Worora). This is a point on 
which dogmatizing is premature, and it is one of the most difficult 
problems of Northern Kimberley mythology. It rather seems as 
though the belief in Galeru has been combined with an earlier 
similar though not identical belief. The Ungarinyin have a very 
large horde-country called Galerungari, the country of Galeru. 
Amongst the Munumburu mention of Galeru is frequent, and they, 
too, have a Galerungari which is not geographically identical with 
that of the Ungarinyin. In both cases it is a name embracing a 
number of lesser horde countries. Evidently the idea of the Rainbow 
Serpent has made a considerable impression on the Northern 
Kimberley tribes, but it seems to be later than the Wandjina cult, 
and to have come from the opposite direction. Amongst the western 
tribes I failed to get any suggestion that the rainbow serpent is 
responsible for spirit children ; the Ungarinyin said that the Wandjina 
of each horde placed them in the water-holes of his own country. He 
may, of course, have got them from Galeru. 

The concept of Uygur (Gwi:ni, rare), Uygud (Ungarinyin), 
Wuygudja (Worora) is one of the leading mythological ideas of this 
region, and to be Uygud is to be beyond either explanation or cavil. 
Professor Elkin in his monograph on Australian Totemism, has 
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endeavoured to clarify the concept of Uygud, and made the suggestion 
that Uygud might well be the life-principle in nature and man. 
This seems to be true. It is not a phallic symbol, though. It is 
true that the Worora do make a small wooden phallus, but they did 
not call it Uygud, and indeed the whole conception is out of line 
with the rest of the mythology. The only possible case in which 
such an idea may be right is seen in the practice adopted when a 
woman is about to give birth. Some Ungarinyin and Wunambal 
said that she should be placed in the dry bed of a creek, and if a boy 
is sought, then a short stick is stuck in the ground beside her ; if a 
girl, then no stick. Seeing the intimate connection of Uygud with 
children, it is just possible to construe this stick as a phallic symbol, 
but the thought does not come happily. Again, the sorcerer is 
possessed of Uygud, who comes into him as he sleeps by a sacred 
pool, and this Uygud may desert him later, when he ceases to be a 
sorcerer. The chief connection of Uygud, however, as of Galeru, is 
with spirit children and with the rain, and it is perhaps not unreason- 
able to identify Uygud and Galeru altogether. On the other hand, 
it may be a case of the amalgamation of an older idea with a later 
one which resembled it. The impression that remains when all 
available information is studied is, for the present writer at any rate, 
that Uygud is indeed the life-principle, that which by its presence 
makes the difference between the animate and the inanimate. 
Moreover, many natives were inclined to accept the idea that Uygud 
is one, while Wandjinas are many, and just because Uygud is thus 
the principle of vitality, his name can be and often is substituted 
for that of a Wandjina ; they say Uygud did so and so, or the Uygud 
at such a place did it, when the Wandjina is really meant. The 
Wunambal, further, when asked their totems, often said ‘‘ wandjina,”’ 
and when pressed for an explanation, said yauwal, ‘ rain,’’ showing 
an intimate connection, if not an identity between the three concepts 
of Wandjina, Uygud and Galeru. The word given me for “sun” 
in going through a vocabulary in Unggumi was “ wandjina,”’ while 
as a horde totem of a Worora horde near the southern border of their 
country, wandjina was explained as uygud. In the myths, too, 
Wandjina is said to become uygud, so that three apparently different 
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ideas have been long enough side by side to have coalesced to a 
large extent. 

The presence of Galeru in the east and south Kimberley region, 
as well as still farther east, suggests a gradual movement of the 
idea from east to west. In the Gwi:ni country it raised little difficulty, 
except that it had to be subordinated to the local Wolaro:, but 
further west it clashed with the idea of the Uygud life-principle, 
not limited to spirit-children, and with that of Wandjina, and so 
certain compromises had to be worked out. These will appear 
more fully when the mythological Texts in Northern Kimberley 
languages come to be published. Meantime, the galeru concept 
may be suggested as the third stratum of mythology in the Northern 
Kimberley area. The fact that it is a movement from east and 
south, and not a movement eastwards and southwards, is not a 
difficulty ; other concepts and cults have been known to come from 
that direction. 

Two other features of this westward movement of culture may 
now be considered. In the first place the bullroarer and in the second 
ceremonial sticks known as gundju have both come into the Northern 
Kimberleys from east and south. 

In all the languages except Woljamidi the bullroarer is called 
matayari, which seems, as the Rev. J. R. B. Love put forward in a 
paper read before the Australian and New Zealand Association for 
the Advancement of Science in 1935, on Worora totemism, mythology 
and religion, to mean “ pertaining to vegetable food.’ In the 
Kimberleys such food is called me:, and in the Djerag language along 
the Ord River—one of the main sources of bullroarers—mazin, 
while -yari is a descriptive suffix. The Woljamidi call them yawuru. 
The natives themselves agree that the matayari is a foreign product, 
and say that it comes from Arawori or Warmala. Arawori means 
“‘ south-east,” while Warmala is a term applied to all the tribes 
bordering on the desert. These tribes, apparently, are responsible 
for a good deal of the secret cults of the Northern Kimberley blacks. 
Thus one is often told that a certain corroboree song is from Warmala, 
and its meaning is therefore unknown. 

It is interesting at the present day to see how what is practically 
a new religion is coming into the Northern Kimberleys from these 
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desert-border tribes. Certain features of this will be mentioned 
below. 

The Ungarinyin, Wunambal and Gwi:ni tell substantially the 
same myth of origin for the maiayari. In the Ungarinyin form it 
tells of a married couple ‘somewhere beyond Wyndham,” both 
being named Ngunjeri. The man makes matayari, the woman a 
wooden dish called. wala. He has an old blind mother, who is left 
in charge of the “factory ’’ while Ngunjeri goes hunting. The 
matayart are stored in a towering pile on a platform like the burial 
platform. Blackfellows—the Wunambal say one young man—come 
in his absence, and though the old mother can hear something, she 
is powerless to prevent robbery. On his return she tells him what 
she has heard, and when he examines the platform he finds it empty. 
He then proceeds to make another huge pile of maiayari, and the 
same events happen again and again. They are distributed, the 
Gwi:ni added, in three streams, one southwards towards Moolabulla, 
another westwards to Wunambal country, a third south-westwards 
into Ungarinyin country. There are other details, which cannot 
be gone into here, and the uses of the matayari also would take us too 
far afield. In some of the tribes matayari have personal names and 
particular functions. The Ungarinyin, for instance, mentioned 
Gulebada, the matayart which “looks after’’ ganmaygu (yam), 
Weangari, looking after manbada (lily-root), and having a cave- 
painting in Galerungari, Ngaran, looking after ya:va (tree-honey), 
and wanayga (ground honey). The list of personal names for 
matayart amongst the Wunambal was very long. 

The second element which belongs to this culture centres about 
the name of Djanba, and the whole of the Djanba-cult is from 
Warmala. It is not only modern, but in process of infiltration. It 
is associated with a number of the men’s secret rites, and is a hero- 
cult. The outward and visible sign of the Djanba-cult is the gundju, 
a wooden paling pointed at one end, which is stuck in the cleared 
ground where the dances are held, while the top is shaped into a sort 
of neck and head, the latter shaped somewhat like a horseshoe. 
The upper part is coloured white, with black designs, while the main 
portion bears incised designs and is coloured red. These, needless 
to say, are taboo to women, as are all the dances in which they are 
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used. The gundju, even if the natives did not say so, has clearly 
come in from the south-west. The songs associated with them 
contain words recognizably Dampier Land language. In spite of 
the fact that the tribes of the Ord River area in the Eastern 
Kimberleys use them, the gundju has not penetrated as yet into 
Gwi:ni country, and the Wunambal say they are comparatively 
new there. There is, however, something very like them in Gwi:ni 
country. A Gwi:ni initiation song has the words didjal mulmudur, 
didjal ma:na. Didjal is the variety of tree from which the mulmudur 
is made, and the latter is shaped like a gundju, but is white, with 
a large band of red across the middle, and the “ head ”’ of it is red 
also. 

Another feature associated with the Djanba cult is the “‘ singing ” 
of a victim to death. This again is a practice which is in process of 
spreading. The Wunambal know of it, but said they had not the 
necessary formule, and if they wanted a man sung they had to send 
to Ungarinyin country to have it done, and, presumably pay for 
services rendered. The practice is thus known to the Ungarinyin, 
and to the eastern branches of the tribe such as the Munumburu, 
and it is also known to the Gwi:ni. The Gwi:ni rites are fairly 
normal. A tree is chosen, and the bark stripped off to about the 
height of three feet. The victim is drawn on it with a sharp instru- 
ment, and represented with one leg straight down and the other 
doubled up under him. A string is drawn tight round the left 
bicep, and the vein in the left arm is shown cut. A hole is then.dug 
under a root of the tree, and a lizard or very young kangaroo (which 
must, however, have its hair) is caught. Ifa kangaroo is taken, a 
leg of it is broken while the animal is still alive, and it or the lizard 
is covered with hot stones. The participants in the ceremony sit 
in a circle about the tree and sing the name of the victim over and 
over. No one tells him he is being sung, but he dreams it, and dies 
accordingly. No one who has taken part in the ceremony (called 
by the Gwi:ni maluygur) may enter the water for ten days or so, but 
should one or all relent, it is sufficient to enter the water and the 
spell is broken. 

The Woljamidi say that amongst them blood from the arm veins 
of the participants is allowed to drop on the Wandjina painting in a 
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cave, and sores are painted on it in red, and the singing takes place. 
The breaking of the spell is accomplished by washing the painting. 
This looks more primitive, and accounts for the drawing of a cut 
vein in the other rite. 

With Djanba is associated not only this but all forms of black 
magic. These cults, the Ungarinyin said, are largely unknown to the 
old men, who place their faith in the Wandjina, but there is no doubt 
that amongst the younger men they are taking a definite hold, and 
there is a definite sexual element associated with the corroborees, 
even though these are kept secret from the women. 

These notes suffice to show the three main types of mythology 
in the Northern Kimberley area, and at the same time suggest a 
threefold stratification in agreement with the types. The oldest is 
undoubtedly the general cult of the departed, who are said simply 
to go above and then nothing more is known of them. The demon 
mythology goes in with this. This stage is best preserved in the east 
of the Northern Kimberley area. These eastern tribes lack national 
names and national feeling. All who have worked amongst them 
bear witness to the extreme difficulty of getting any tribal names 
from them, and in this paper I have had to suffice myself in several 
instances by calling the whole after the name of a part. In the west 
the national feeling is strongly developed. One can hardly be a day 
in a Wunambal camp without hearing the word “ wunambal ”’ used 
a number of times in one connection or another. There is a feeling 
of tribal unity which bespeaks the immigrant, and is absent from the 
older tribes eastwards. 

The Wandjina cult is clearly an addition to the cult of the dead, 
though it is itself in a different way a cult of the dead. At the same 
time it is without any shadow of doubt relatively ancient. It would 
seem to be part of the megalithic cult whch moved outward from 
Asia at some time in the past. Dr. Heine Gelder, and after him 
Vroklage, have dated such a movement about the middle of the 
second millenium before Christ, but there is no evidence yet whereby 
they link up Australian movements with such a movement as these 
writers postulate. Neither is there any idea of “Children of the 
Sun ” in it, even in the vague sky-world of the Drysdale area, and 
moreover these are just the places where there is no Wandjina cult 
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at all. What is the significance of the fact that the Wandjina have 
no mouths is not clear yet. Ungarinyin informants said that a 
Wandjina named Ralamara met another called Dadmanmuro: near 
Djelariba. The former spoke Nyigina, and as the latter was going 
to say something, which Ralamara knew he was not going to like, 
he put his hand up to Dadmanmuro:’s mouth and blocked it, and 
the defect apparently has spread to all other Wandjinas. It must be 
remarked, however, that the Wunambal were not sure that Wandjinas 
do not have mouths. One day they drew a norman human figure in 
charcoal on stone, and said that was Wandjina ; and they proceeded 
to use it to teach me the names of parts of the body in Wunambal ! 
There seems to be a difference of emphasis in Wunambal mythology, 
and there is certainly a difference in the representation of the 
Wandjina, at least to the extent that in Wunambal drawings he 
always carries a gavagi, a bark bucket, which he does not in 
Ungarinyin and Worora drawings. I was unfortunately not able to 
visit Wunambal paintings, much less to seek out those discovered 
by Grey, but the suggestion that some are represented clothed is 
incorrect.” The marks that Grey thought might be clothes were 
said by the Wunambal to be o:nmal, white paint used in bodily 
decoration, and a figure they drew for me in the sand with these 
markings did look remarkably like a person in a long tunic. The 
same thing was told me by a Munumburu informant at the other end 
of the country. 

It is logical to assume that these paintings are the work of an 
immigrant people who have coalesced with an earlier population. 
It does not follow however that they brought the whole material 
culture of the modern tribes with them, though there is a legend of a 
Wandjina who did not know the use of a spear, but had to rely on 
stones. This is found in Ungarinyin country, and no doubt the term 
Wandjina is really a misnomer as used in it. A certain definite 
linguistic element no doubt belongs to this migration also. Although 
perhaps nearly 50% of the vocabularies is common to all the Northern 
Kimberley languages—rather less in Gwi:ni—there is very little of 


10 Cf. A. P. Elkin, ‘“‘ Rock Paintings of North-West Australia,” Oceania, Vol. I, 
No. 3, p. 16. 
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this found in the rest of Australia. An occasional word, such as 
ydrura, the male hill kangaroo, is found as far afield as Aranda in 
central Australia, but this is very rare. The impression one gets is 
that the people of the Wandjina cult were earlier than the. ancestors 
of the Aranda; in every way they are more primitive, and the 
general outlook and mythology of the Gwi:ni peoples are more 
primitive again. 

The third stratum, that of the matayar1, gundju and Dyjdanba, 
is not a unity in itself. It has come in, and is coming in, from two 
different directions. It is a case of culture diffusion, not of migration 
of peoples. It has given a small part of the Northern Kimberley 
vocabulary, but a very small one. It should be mentioned that the 
Djerag tribe on the Ord River in the Eastern Kimberley area offer 
a difficulty here. Their culture is very different from that of the 
Northern Kimberley tribes, including, for instance, the maiayari 
as a definite element, and a sub-section system. The “ somewhere 
beyond Wyndham ”’ may well be Djerag country, and one hears in 
more than one Ungarinyin Wandjina story of the Djerag and their 
country. Yet their language presents striking resemblances to those 
of the Northern Kimberleys both in structure and vocabulary. 
This will be mentioned again below, though the full evidence cannot 
yet be published. In some cases words missing from the neighbouring 
Gwi:ni are shared by Djerag with the more westerly Northern 
Kimberley languages. There is more in this than inter-tribal 
meetings. At least one stratum of the Northern Kimberley tribes 
must be common to them and the Eastern Kimberleys also. 

Within the Northern Kimberley language also there is a strati- 
fication that it is important to notice here. Mr. Love has already 
pointed out the existence of a number of exact synonyms in Worora 
(see Oceania Monograph No. 3, p. 116). Whilst it is true that some 
of his examples can be explained—e.g. yaygaltja, the wommera is 
only to be reckoned a synonym with yamalba, wommera, because 
yamalba wood is used to make wommeras and so the name is trans- 
ferred—yet others remain as complete synonyms. Such a case is 
his example wuraua and garagi for bark bucket. The obvious 
explanation is that one of these words belonged to the earlier 
aborigines, and the other belongs to the Wandjina-cult people. The 
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word that goes with the Wandjina cult is gavagi, which is found also 
in Ungarinyin and Wunambal, and is indeed of importance in the 
mythology of the latter. So there are many examples of words 
which are common property throughout the Kimberleys having 
side by side with them in some particular language synonyms which 
are not found in other languages. Such a case is Ungarinyin gudjal, 
“raw, which is common property even with Gwi:ni, but Ungarinyin 
has also a:rayga and o:nga peculiar to itself. Hence these two, 
or at any rate one of them, are to be regarded as aboriginal, while 
gudjal is immigrant. It is, however, found outside the Wandjina- 
cult area in Gwi:ni. 

Probably the same remarks apply to some grammatical 
phenomena as well. The verb in the Northern Kimberley languages 
is conjugated largely by means of certain auxiliaries, and is itself 
a kind of verbal noun. Thus mara is a common root meaning 
“light.’”’ In all the languages except Gwi:ni, ‘‘ I see him ”’ involves 
this root and an auxiliary that originally meant “ to hit.”” Ungarinyin 
mara buydén, Unggumi mara ayau, Worora mara gayé:, Wunambal 
mara buyambun, Ba:gu mara buyarambun, and Woljamidi mara 
oydén, all mean literally “I hit him with light.” The auxiliary 
root seems originally to have been wu or bu, but has degenerated 
until it merely means “‘ I act upon him with.” In Worora alone it 
can be used still in its original sense: yanbuna, he hit me. Now in 
Djerag exactly the same thing occurs: the chief auxiliary is again a 
root, evidently wu, meaning “ to hit,” and it is used independently 
in that sense: yinuwun, I hit him, and as an auxiliary: yare: 
yinuwun, ‘I seehim.” These resemblances can hardly be accidental, 
and it will be the part of my later Comparative Grammar to work out 
the implications of these facts. The Nyigina language spoken about 
Derby, and the Bunaba north of Fitzroy Crossing, both have similar 
compound conjugations, and they seem to occur as far south as the 
Njangamada of Anna Plains. Farther south the language is not 
known to us. There are other types of auxiliary also, and these 
present a strong contrast to the first-mentioned. In the “ hit” 
forms, the pronoun object is incorporated into the auxiliary as a 
pre-prefix (to use one of the many Bantu terms that are useful in 
these languages) to the subject prefix, and this is also the case in 
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Djerag. But verbs conjugated by means of auxiliaries meaning 
“to be”’ or “‘ to do”’ or “ to fall”’ take the objective pronoun as a 
suffix: the only instance of suffix conjugation for person in the 
Northern Kimberley languages. Once again, Djerag has a parallel 
system of suffixes. It seems obvious that at some time a disturbing 
influence has come in to upset a previously entirely prefix conjugation. 
This may be the Wandjina-people contribution in the sphere of 
language. 

The expression of the possessive tells a similar tale. There are 
three methods in use: (I) an independent possessive word is placed 
after the noun ; (2) many parts of the body take a prefixed possessive ; 
and (3) nearly all relationship terms take a suffix. But in some 
languages fewer parts of the body take the prefix than in others. 
Thus Gwi:ni says wumbul yatanayga, “eye mine’’; Ungarinyin 
says yi-ambal, ‘“‘ my eye’”’ ; Worora says yombula, Unggumi yambul, 
Woljamidi yiambul. In this case, however, Djerag stands apart, 
knowing only the first method. It is at least reasonable to think of 
one system being introduced as it were over the head of another 
and earlier system. The object suffixes in the verb and the possessive 
suffixes in the noun are almost all identical in the Northern Kimberley 
languages ; hence these will be the introduced terms. 

There are many other points of grammar which must await 
full treatment till a later date, but which support the idea of at least 
two linguistic strata in this area. If, as already mentioned, the 
influences that brought the maiayari and the related culture elements 
merely came in the course of culture diffusion through trade and 
other methods of intercourse, then it is not strange that while 
mythology shows three strata language should show only two. 

While it is not part of the intention of this paper to analyse the 
Northern Kimberley languages, the parallel has been worth drawing. 
It could probably be drawn also from the field of social organization 
and marriage laws. If it is true that language tends historically to 
simplification, then the more complicated languages should represent 
older types. This applies in that Gwi:ni and Ba:gu, with little or 
no Wandjina cult, have more noun-classes than the other languages, 
and the bulk of their mythology has been shown to belong to the 
first stratum. Moreover nouns are classified on principles different 
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from those of the languages of the Wandjina-cult peoples. This 
adds to the impression already made, that the disturbing influence, 
in this case that of the Wandjina-people, has come in from the west 
and has failed to penetrate beyond the Drysdale River; one myth 
does take it into Gwi:ni territory, but this is precisely the myth 
that brings in the sky world. 

The conclusion then is, that in the Northern Kimberley division, 
as defined at the beginning of this paper, there exist three strata of 
religious beliefs, and at least two of language. Another possibility 
in that field is held back as yet for further testing. The first stratum 
possessed a cult of the dead, but apparently without such outward 
and visible signs as paintings, and with only the sketchiest ideas on 
the subject at all. This stratum had a special type of language, 
involving noun-classes and the conjugation of verbs periphrastically 
by means of auxiliaries with prefixes and pre-prefixes, and possibly 
still other features in common. Just how much unity of vocabulary 
there was among these earliest tribes it is impossible to say, but 
probably extremely little. It was the second stratum that brought 
in the present degree of uniformity. This second stratum came in 
at an unknown date, evidently fairly ancient, probably from the 
direction of Timor, bringing with it the Wandjina-cult. Timor is of 
course only to be regarded as a stepping stone in the migration, not 
an ultimate source. The elements of this cult are (1) belief in super- 
human beings generally known as Wandjina, and ultimately no 
doubt headmen of early migrating bands; (2) a system of cave 
paintings, as a special form of megalithic culture, coupled with the 
belief that the Wandjinas whose homes are in the caves have life- 
giving powers associated with water. The Unggud cult may then 
be part of this stratum, though there is evidence connecting it with 
the presumably later Rainbow-Serpent culture. The third influence 
that I take it has brought in the Rainbow-Serpent, brought also, 
though at a later date, apparently from the same direction—the 
east and south—the maztayari, and last of all, in modern times, the 
gundju and the cult of Djanba. 

It should be remarked that the languages right around Cambridge 
Gulf, almost as far as Darwin, seem to show the essential features 
of the Northern Kimberley languages, viz. noun-classes and pronoun 
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incorporation, but there are too many gaps in our knowledge of 
these tribes to allow any conclusion to be drawn from the facts 
mentioned. These notes represent some additions to previous 
knowledge ; they are being written in the field, as the writer carries 
out linguistic research in the Northern Kimberleys under a Fellowship 
from the Australian National Research Council, and it may be that 
as that research progresses other facts may turn up to modify or 
even change entirely some parts of the theories advanced, but it 
seems probable that the general framework at least will stand the 
test of further enquiry. 


A. CAPELL 
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“TRADE” IN ABORIGINAL AUSTRALIA, AND “ TRADE ” 
RELATIONSHIPS WITH TORRES STRAIT, NEW 
GUINEA AND MALAYA 


By F. D. McCartuy 


A the importance of barter in Australian aboriginal 

culture has always been recognized, adequate records of its 
nature in various parts of the continent have not, unfortunately, 
been made. For those interested in cultural problems, such as 
origins and diffusions of traits, and for museums, it is important 
to know whether a specimen was or is made in the locality in which 
it was collected, or whether it was traded there from elsewhere ; 
for those studying the structure of Australian society it is important 
to know the form of all social mechanisms in local areas. For these 
reasons, those in contact with the aborigines in any part of Australia 
should record all data relating to barter and exchange. In view of 
the fact that few diagrams have been published of the routes upon 
which raw materials and finished objects travel from their place of 
origin, I have attempted in this study to correlate the data available 
in a diagrammatic form, with the object of ascertaining the extent 
of the interchange of articles and other traits between local groups 
and tribes, and, by linking up distant connections, to ascertain the 
relationships between trade routes and culture trends, and where 
possible, migration routes. 


Roth states that in northern Queensland “ the great trading or 


bartering system is more or less continually going on throughout+the__- 


various districts. Certain trade routes, laid down from time 
immemorial along their own or messmate’s country, are followed by 
the members of a tribe or tribes, along which each knows that he is 
free to travel unmolested ; these routes, of great or less extent, are 
rigidly adhered to.’”’ His remarks are confirmed by reports from 
many other parts of Australia. 
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In the first section of this paper the records of barter and 
exchange throughout Australia are presented ; these are arranged in 
four groups, as follows: 


(a) Local barter in south-east Australia, South Australia, Queensland, central 
and north Australia, Arnhem Land, and Western Australia. Maps 1-9. 

(6) Widely distributed items comprising boomerangs, pituri, shell ornaments, 
ochre, and the Molonglo Corroboree. Maps 10-14. 

(c) Trunk routes connecting distant parts of the continent. Map 16, also Maps 
I-15. 

(d) A general discussion of barter and exchange in Australia. 


In the second section (Map 15) the evidence concerning extra- 
Australian trade routes connected with the continent is given and 
the general question discussed. These comprise (a) Cape York to 
Torres Strait islands, (0) Torres Strait islands to western Papua, 
(c) various trade routes in New Guinea converging upon Torres 
Strait islands, (d) Celebes to northern Australia. 

It has been found impossible to include all the data available 
in the diagrams, but only minor detail has been excluded from them. 

Acknowledgments. I am indebted to Messrs. Leo Austen, 
L. Glauert, D. Mahony, C. C. Towle and N. B. Tindale, Professor 
A. P. Elkin and Dr. Phyllis Kaberry for information kindly supplied, 
and to Miss E. Bramell for the series of difficult maps she has so 
carefully prepared. 


SECTION I. AUSTRALIA 


A. Local BARTER 
South-East Australia (Map 1). 


At Port Stephens, on the coast of N.S.W., Dawson (‘®, pp. 135-6) says that “I 
understood from our natives that exchange of articles sometimes took place between 
the coastal natives and those residing in the interior. Iron tomahawks, sea-shells, 
with which they scrape and sharpen their spears, and pieces of glass, which they use 
for that purpose wherever they can get them, were thus frequently exchanged for 
opossum skins, and sometimes for the belts of yarn ready manufactured, as well as 
a small opossum fur band of net-work, which they wear on their forehead when in 
full dress . . . the opossums are more numerous inland than they are near the coast, 
and this is the reason why such an exchange takes place.” Howitt'*®) mentions 
that the Kamilaroi of the New England district of New South Wales journeyed down 
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the Hunter River Valley to the coast. Mr. P. Howe, of Somersby Falls, was informed 
by old residents of this district that natives from the Singleton area visited Gosford, 
on Brisbane Water, andthe neighbouring shores, for marine foods ; they followed a 
track which traverses Cockfighter Creek and the Macdonald River to Mangrove 
Mountain. The Gosford natives probably returned the visits. 

Howitt (‘®, pp. 717-20) says that ‘‘ bartering was also practised by the 
Wiiambaio, with the blacks from higher up the Darling River, who occasionally 
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Map 1.—Barter and exchange in south-east Australia. 


brought down wood of the mulga tree for spear points, slabs of stone, and hard and 
heavy pestles of granite for pounding and grinding seeds and tough tubers. These 
they exchanged for nets, twine, or fish-hooks (quoting J. Bulmer) . . . When the 
people who attended the great tribal meetings of the Wotjobaluk were about to 
depart to their homes there was an assembly at the Jun, or men’s council-place, 
where they exchanged the articles which they had brought for the purpose. These 
articles were such as the following: sets of . . . jag and reed spears ; opossum skin 
rugs; men’s kilts made of the skin of the kangaroo-rat, or padimelon; armlets 
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worn round the upper arm; wooden bowls ; in fact, all the implements, utensils, 
and ornaments used by these people. It was to such a meeting that the Jajaurung 


man, Tenamet-javolich . . . carried stone from the quarry at Charlotte Plains to 
be made into axe-heads. The same was the case with the meetings of the Jupagalk 
tribe . . . barter occurred when there were great tribal meetings in the Kulin nation. 


Such a meeting was held about the year 1840 at the Merri Creek near Melbourne, at 
which people came from the lower Goulburn River, from its upper waters, and even 
from as far as the Buffalo River. Not only was barter carried on, but, as Berak 
said, people made presents to others from distant parts ‘ to make friends.’ Buckley 
mentions that a messenger . . . came from the Wudthaurung to propose that the 
latter should exchange eels for roots. The place of meeting was about fourteen days’ 
distance to travel. The exchange was made by two men of each party delivering 
the eels and roots on long sheets of bark, carrying them on their heads from one 
party to the other until the bargain was concluded. When the tribes separated an 
agreement was made to meet again for barter. The Yuin ceremonies of initiation, 
the Kuringal, were attended by people from the Manero Tablelands, Braidwood and 
Shoalhaven, and from the upper waters of the Snowy River. There are also people 
from Moruya, Bega, Twofold Bay . . . the Kurial and Guyangal ; there would also 
be the Gurungatta from beyond Shoalhaven, and some Bemeringal from the coast 
range. The limits would be Jamberoo, Kangaroo Valley and Nowra. There was 
held a kind of market... at some clear place near the camp, and a man 
would say, ‘I have brought such and such things,’ and some other man 
would bargain for them. A complete set of articles is one belt of opossum- 
fur string, four men’s kilts, one bone nose-peg, and a complete set of corroboree 
ornaments. It was a rule that a complete set went together. Weapons 
might be given in exchange, and a complete set of these is ‘ two hands,’ that is, ten 
fighting boomerangs, being the straight-going ones ; the same number of grass-tree 
spears ; one of each kind of shield, namely the Bemata, used for stopping spears, and 
the Millidu, used for club fighting ; one club, and one spear-thrower. The women 
also engaged in this trade, exchanging opossum rugs, baskets, bags, digging-sticks, 
etc.. . . presents were made to friends and to the Headmen by the other men. The 
women also gave things to the wives of the Headmen. A Headman who was held in 
great esteem might have as many things given to him as he could well carry away. 
Not only were articles which the people made themselves bartered, but also things 
which had some special value, and had perhaps been brought from some distant 
place. An ancient shield had been brought originally from the upper waters of the 
Murrumbidgee River, and was greatly valued because, as my informant said, it had 
‘won many fights.’ Yet it was exchanged, and carried away on its farther travels.” 
Although the groups of which Howitt speaks were semi-civilized natives living on 
reserves and in the neighbourhood of towns, his report forms an interesting record 
of the barter and exchange that no doubt took place among the tribes in their 
primitive state. 
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Backhouse (‘*), p. 435) says that “ three tribes of blacks were assembled here 
last night, one belonging to the neighbourhood (Kangaroo Ground, south-east 
N.S. Wales), and the others to Shoalhaven and Bong Bong. There were forty men 
in one of these tribes ; they were going to the Cowpastures to learn a new song that 
had been invented by some of their country people there. For an object of this 
kind they often travel great distances.” 


Brough Smyth (55), Vol. I, p. 355, Fig. 1) states that “a corroboree stick may 
travel for hundreds of miles. One travelled the length of the Darling River, down the 
Murray River, to Gippsland. It was like a walking stick and smeared with red 
ochre, and carved with symbols.” 


Sturt (‘*, I, pp. 84-86, 126, 130; II, 27, 57) has pointed out that native tracks 
followed the banks of the Darling, Macquarie, Castlereagh and Murrumbidgee 
rivers, and that the tribes of the Murrumbidgee wandered over to the Lachlan. He 
says that the Darling-Murray tribes showed an eager desire to barter fish for iron- 
hoop. Mitchell (‘45, pp. 92, 207-8, 213, 237) mentions well-trodden paths on the 
Bogan and Darling rivers, and the first tribe he met on the Murray were his enemies 
from some 200 miles up the Darling River. Beveridge (‘®, p. 20) records that 
“articles exchanged include reed for spears, red ochre chalk for painting, stone for 
axes, fibre for nets and cord, opossum cloaks, wood for weapons, etc. Some of these 
articles are peddled as far as the Tropic of Capricorn from the junction of the Darling 
and Murray, Lachlan and Murrumbidgee Rivers, each tribe gladly exchanging its 
own products for those it requires.” 

Sites where stone implements were made, or the materials obtained, formed 
centres of barter. Known examples are Emu Plains for chipped and ground-edge 
pebble axes, Mounts Harris and Forster for porphyry ground-edge axes which were 
bartered as far north as Brewarrina and east to the Bogan River, and chert traded 
throughout the Newcastle and neighbouring district. Mr. C. C. Towle informs me 
that ground-edge axes, dark green in colour, came down the Paroo River to the 
Wilcannia district, and that many types of implements found in the latter area are 
only found along the Paroo and up into south Queensland; near Menindie and 
southward many of the axes are of metamorphic material from the Barrier Ranges, 
and the chipped chisel used near Wilcannia was imported, probably from Lake 
Peery. 

Mr. D. H. Mahony informs me that, judged by general superficial appearances, 
Mount William stone was used for axe heads in districts adjoining the Murray River 
throughout its course and throughout Victoria except in two districts, (a) the 
Wimmera-Hopkins River area, and (5) the greater part of Gippsland. Brough Smyth 
(55), Vol. I, p. 181) says that ‘“‘ the Murray and Goulburn river natives traded with 
each other, exchanging large bundles of spears for diorite from the quarry at Mt. 
William, near Lancefield, Victoria; the pieces of stone were carried in opossum 
cloaks,” and (55), Vol. I, p. 359), “‘ diorite axes were used many miles north of the 
Murray River. Shields, spears, skins, etc. were bartered for them.” Further 
(‘55), Vol. I, p. 378) he says that “ greenstone used by the Yarra tribes near Melbourne 
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was secured from a quarry in the Kilmore district, Victoria.” Basedow (, p. 362) 
states that “ the south-east tribes of South Australia used to receive their supplies 
of stone axe heads from the hill tribes of what is now Victoria.” 

Brough Smyth (‘55), Vol. I, p. 309) records that “‘ stone-headed spears of Central 
Australia were used on the Murray River.” If his identification of these spears is 
correct, it is probable that the Murray natives obtained them at the red ochre mine at 
Parachilna, South Australia, or at the millstone quarry nearby in the Flinders 
Range, either on their own visits to these places or indirectly from other tribes 
who made such journeys. 

A great deal of barter was associated with the feasts of seasonal foods. 
Mathews (‘*4), p. 153) says that “‘ the fishing season was sometimes made the occasion 
of inviting neighbouring tribes to join in their great corroborees, initiation ceremonies, 
or meetings for trade and barter,” at Brewarrina on the Barwon River. Along the 
coast of New South Wales there was great jubilation when a whale was stranded, 
especially in the Port Jackson-Broken Bay area, to judge by the large number of 
rock engravings of the whale in this district. One group of engravings at Cowan, 
Hawkesbury River, depicts a whale from which leads a string of twenty-four human 
beings, obviously the record of a whale feast. When the Bogong moths appeared in 
their myriads in the Mount Kosciusko district in south-eastern New South Wales, 
Jardine says that ‘‘ the natives fed on them for as long as three months.” (‘?®, p. 54). 
Howitt (‘*®, p. 693) says that as many as 600 to 700 natives from the Snowy River, 
Tumut and Queanbeyan districts gathered in midsummer on the highest ranges of 
the Australian Alps to participate in the Bogong feast. (Cf. Helms,‘™, p. 387.) 
So, too, with the Bunya Bunya nuts which occur in a limited area of the Blackall 
Ranges, south-east Queensland, in the territory of the Kabi tribes. According to 
Petrie (‘*, pp. 16, 250) when the nuts were in season natives from the Burnett, 
Wide Bay, Bundaberg, Mt. Perry, Bribie and Frazer Islands, Gayndah, Kilroy and 
Brisbane, numbering between 600 and 700, turned up ; tribes travelled 200 and 300 
miles to feed on this fruit, which is plentiful only every three years, and it was only 
then that the great assembly of blacks took place. Howitt (‘*®, p. 718) says that the 
tribes represented included the Turrbal frorn the south, the Wakka and Wokkara 
from the west. Initiation ceremonies, present giving, bartering and an interchange 
of corroborees took place at these gatherings. He also states (‘*®, p. 768) that “ the 
strangers on a visit did not climb the Bunya trees for the cones, all the trees belonging 
to the people of the place. A father gives certain trees to his sons, who can invite 
their friends to come and eat the fruit. The visitors purchased bags of the seeds when 
they returned home. The Bunya feast lasted about a month.” 


Queensland (Maps 2-7). 


Dr. W. E. Roth'®-5© has given detailed information about 
trade routes followed by particular local groups, and groups of tribes, 
in north, west and central Queensland, and in Cape York. In 
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interpreting this data it is necessary to bear in mind that the whole 
of the area, with the exception of Cape York, was settled and contacts 
between white and black had been made at the time of his investiga- 
tions. Most of the camps he visited were located on government 
reserves or on cattle and sheep stations, and many of the trade 
routes he describes travel through a series of these camps. It is 
highly probable, however, that relationships established by trading 
groups before the white man came were preserved subsequently, 
so that, while some of the routes were altered to meet the changed 
conditions, the well established trading systems were not seriously 
affected. 


In north, west and central Queensland weapons and other articles were bartered 
as follows: ‘“ In the Cloncurry district the Mitakoodi use the smaller kind of net, the 
Moo-na, which is usually obtained in barter from the Woonamurra (Roth,‘™ sect. 95). 
The Kalkadoon would seem to acquire some of the Kunti (Porcupine or spinifex-grass 
gum) which they acquire at Buckingham Downs, whither it is brought Boulia way. 
(Roth,‘ sect. 150.) No spears whatever are manufactured round Bedouri and 
down towards Birdsville: whatever are found there are brought in exchange and 
barter (Roth,‘® sect. 246). Acicular-tip hand-spears of the Boulia district are 
manufactured in the Boulia, Leichhardt-Selwyn, Cloncurry and Flinders districts, 
including the country around the Upper Diamantina from its very source . . . this 
spear is bartered on the one hand northwards along the Upper Georgina, and on the 
other southwards along the Lower Diamantina. (Roth,'™ sect.247.) The particular 
water-reed . . . out of which the butt of these Cloncurry district spears are manu- 
factured, is not too commonly to be found ; but as a rule it is brought over from 
Woolgar and surrounding neighbourhood, where it is bartered for. A similar reed 
grows, perhaps, along the upper reaches of the Burke and Wills River ; at all events, 
the small . . . reed-spear comes down from these rivers to Boulia occasionally. 
(Roth,‘® sect. 250). The quartz-tip wommera spear . . . is met with among the 
northern Mitakoodi, whence it may be bartered to the Kalkadoon, around Grenada, 
and surrounding country . . . (Roth, sect. 251). Non-indigenous Spears: There 
are spears occasionally met with, especially on the northern and north-western confines 
of (north-west-central) Queensland, which come in through exchange and barter. 
Thus at Coolullah, on the Upper Leichhardt River, I met with certain hand-spears for 
catching fish, etc., bearing on their extremities barbed prongs of sharpened wood or 
filed iron-wire ; these belonged to some Karunti who had come down from the other 
side of Normanton. So again at Camooweal are found various forms of stone and 
barb-tipped spears of foreign origin which had reached their destination from more 
northerly and more westerly districts. (Roth,‘® sect. 252.) 

Among the northern Mitakoodi of Clonagh, etc., and northern Kalkadoon of 
Grenada, etc., the . . . wommera (with melo shell discs on proximal end) is very 
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commonly met with, though not actually manufactured by them . . . and reaches 
its destination here through the Nouun tribe at Mullangera, who obtain the shell 
from the Karunti, etc., people at Normanton. The Ta-poon spear (Clonagh name) 
belonging originally to this particular form of wommera, and which is bartered with 
it at the same time. (Roth, sect. 253.) 

Shields manufactured at Roxburgh and along the Upper Georgina for purposes 
of trade and barter . . . come down the river direct for the Lower Diamantina, a few 
branching off on the way from Roxburgh, etc., across country to the Toko Range, 
etc., or indirectly for the Middle Diamantina, via Boulia, Springvale and Diamantina 
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Map 2.— Journeys made by local groups and 
tribes in north, west and central Queensland. 


Gates . . . Shields are manufactured at Noranside, in the Boulia district, which is 
said to be the only locality wherein they can be made, i.e., where suitable timber is 
met with . . . Shields made in the Leichhardt-Selwyn and Cloncurry districts may 
travel to the Upper Diamantina. . . a fluting is to be seen on both sides. (Roth,‘ 
sect. 254.) 


The Koolamon, or elongate wooden trough, with rounded extremities, is manu- 
factured out of the same material and in the same localities as the shields, and travels 
in exchange and barter along identical routes. (Roth,'™ sect. 148.) 

The particular material out of which the grindstones are made is found only in 
the country around Walaya and along the Toko Range, where the natives cut, hew 
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and grind it into the required shapes and bring them for barter either to Carandotta 
or to Roxburgh. At Carandotta they come into the possession of the Kalkadoon 
and other tribes living along and north of the Leichhardt-Selwyn Range. At 
Roxburgh they start on their journey down the Georgina River, branching off at 
Glenormiston for Carlo and the Upper Mulligan, or at Herbert Downs for Boulia, 
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Map 3.—Southward and westward journeys of the 

local groups at Marion Downs, and the trips made 

by the Mitakoodit and Kalkadoon tribes, showing 

the various articles taken with them and those 
obtained at the places visited. 


whence, via Springvale, they may reach the Middle Diamantina. It seems almost 
incredible that these large slabs should be carried such immense distances ; but then, 
the poor women of course are the beasts of burden. (Roth,'™ sect. 154.) The stone 
knife is either kept for permanent use, or used as an article of trade and barter. The 
stone from which the flake is manufactured is obtainable along the heads of the Burke 
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and Wills River, the country around Lawn Hills, along the headwaters of the Georgina 
as well as the ranges west (Toko ?) and east (Leichhardt-Selwyn ?) of this stream, 
but not on the Mulligan. From the Upper Georgina and Selwyn Ranges, the com- 
pleted knife travels, for purposes of exchange and barter, (a) across to the Cloncurry 
and Upper Flinders River, (b) to the middle Diamantina River via Noranside, Boulia 
and Marion Downs, or via Springvale, (c) to the Upper Diamantina River via K--nuna. 
(Roth,' sect. 257.) The stone tomahawk used to be made. . . by the Kalkaaoon, 
Mitakoodi, etc., and from a kind of greenstone obtained in the Leichhardt-Selwyn 
Ranges . . . on the Upper Leichhardt River there is a quarry...” (Roth, 
sect. 258).” 
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Map 4.—The northward and eastward journeys of the local 

groups and tribes in the Boulia~-Marion Downs area, 

showing the various articles taken with them and those 
obtained at the places visited. 


These axes were bartered southward to the Lake Eyre tribes, and also into 
north-western and western New South Wales via the Paroo River. 

“So far as my investigations led me, this completed implement (hafted gouge) 
never formed an article of exchange or barter ; on the other hand, there was always 
a traffic going on with the ‘ pot-lids’ in the prepared state, i.e. ready for fixation, 
one of my most fortunate finds being a small line of these which I interrupted and 
bought at Camooweal on their way down the Georgina.” (Roth,'*!») sect. 27.) 

“ Eagle-hawks’ claws for chest ornaments are brought to Boulia from the north 
both from down the Georgina River, and down the Burke and Wills River.” 
(Roth,‘*e) sect. 36.) 

Petrie (‘4 pp. 55-56) says that “‘ before leaving any common meeting-ground 
the aborigines always exchanged possessions. For instance, the inland blacks would 
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give weapons, opossum rugs, dogs, etc., to the coast blacks for dillies made of rushes 
that grew only on the coast, shells for ornaments, and reed necklaces. These tribes 
met for initiation, and the natives coming from the direction of Ipswich, Cressbrook, 
Mt. Brisbane would, with the Brisbane tribe, generally use the same ring at Samford, 
while the Logan, Amity Point, North Pine, Moreton and Bribie Island blacks had 
their ring at North Pine. Others again from further north, such as the Maroochy, 
Noosa, Kilcoy, Durundur and Barambah blacks, would use the Humpybong ring.” 
He says (‘*® p. 102) that the Ipswich tribe made spears from rosewood and these 
were sometimes exchanged for others; the Brisbane tribe valued them greatly. 


Mrs. Parker (‘4®) p. 124) says that “‘ Borbody shields were obtained from Queens- 
land by the Euahlayi tribe.” These no doubt came down the Narran River. 

Local groups in north, west and central Queensland (Roth, sects. 230, 233). 
The following journeys were made by local groups for barter (Maps 2-4): . 

“In the Boulia district. Pitta Pitta blacks will travel via Herbert Downs to 
Glenormiston, and then either on to Carlo or Roxburgh, returning the same way to 
Boulia or Marion Downs. This is the route adopted when pituri is required. . . 
The Pitta Pitta, together with the Boinji and Yellunga, may also go along the Burke 
and Wills River, Buckingham Downs, Chatsworth and Devoncourt, to return with 
spears and koolamons ; others, in company or not with the Kalkadoon people, may 
continue their journey along the ranges to Rochdale and Carandotta, returning home 
down the Georgina via Herbert Downs and Parapijori, exchanging government 
blankets, pituri, human-hair belts, bilbi-tails, etc., for shields, stone-knives, opossum 
twine and hand-spears. 

“The Yunda people will visit Boulia, Marion Downs, Cooraboolka, Springvale, 
Diamantina Gates, and following the river up to Kynuna and Dagworth, may 
sometimes call in at McKinlay, and return home via Devoncourt and Chatsworth ; 
these take or collect on the road pituri, spears, opossum-twine and boomerangs for 
the Yellunga, Kalkadoon and Goa, obtaining in exchange stone-knives, spears, etc. 

“The Weelko, Kwokwa and others, starting from Marion Downs, etc., travel 
up the Georgina as far as Headingley, returning via Gordon’s Creek, Walaya, Toko 
waterhole and Glenormiston ; they barter all sorts of spears, ornate boomerangs, 
blankets, etc., for lunga-lunga (fluted boomerangs) and hook boomerangs, leaf- 
shaped wommeras, and long single-piece spears, painted shields, pearl-shell, eagle- 
hawk feathers, grindstones, etc. 

“The Miorli, from the neighbourhood of Springvale, may take a road up the 
Diamantina as far as Cork, and, until a few years ago, or perhaps still, cut across to 
Acheron Creek, Tocal, and down the Thomson to Carella, returning by the same 
route ; they exchange lunga-lunga and hook boomerangs, shields, pituri, blankets, 
and other commodities obtained at Boulia, Marion Downs or Cork, for bigger shields, 
yellow ochre, flat-tipped single-piece hand-spears, red handkerchiefs, shirts, and 
‘ white-shell.’ 

“‘ The Ooloopooloo, Yunnatunnea, Tinka Tinki, Koomkoolenya, Dungara, Rukkia, 
and others (all south of Boulia) may travel down the Georgina River as far as Cutta- 
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burra and Lake Machattie, when they make their way across through Karkori and 
Toorikungora to Birdsville, whence they return up the Diamantina to Monkira, and 
back home again via St. Albans and Cluny ; just at the present time Davenport 
Downs is not visited as they are not too friendly with the Miorli men who would be 
met there. They take koolamons, shields, spears, kangaroo-teeth, blankets, pituri, 
grindstones, red ochre, etc., for which they obtain other blankets, human-hair 
belts, ‘ bilbi’-tails, white plaster (kopi), etc. 

“In the Leichhardt-Selwyn district the Kalkadoon . . . travel southwards 
but very short distances outside their own immediate country. They come down 
from their highland home to Camooweal, Headingley, etc., to meet the Workia and 
Yaroinga ; to Fort Constantine to see the Mitakoodi; to Buckingham Downs, etc., 
to visit the Yunda, Yellunga and other Boulia district tribes. At the Georgina River 
markets the Kalkadoon exchange lunga-lunga (fluted boomerangs), stone-knives, 
human-, opossum-, kangaroo- and wallaby-hair (in the rough), koolamons, short 
wommera spears, and long gidyea ones—for blankets, human-hair twine, other 
boomerangs and spears, nulla-nullas, fighting-poles, grindstones, red ochre, dilly 
bags, grass necklaces, hook boomerangs and shields. To Buckingham Downs, 
Chatsworth, and until a short time ago, Noranside, the Kalkadoon bring similar 
articles to those taken to the Georgina but in this case they return chiefly with 
pituri, fishing-nets, etc. 

“In the Cloncurry district, among the Mitakoodi, with head encampments at 
Fort Constantine, some five markets may be noted, to each of which they take for 
barter the following articles . . . yellow ochre, red ochre, a bluish-coppery stone, 
large koolamons for carrying water, women’s opossum-twine waist belts, fighting 
poles, shields, hand-spears, ‘ whitewood’ boomerangs, etc. In exchange for these 
commodities they get at Mullangera, from the Nouun tribes, the shell wommera 
with its corresponding spear, and white-shell chest ornament (che-ka-ra) which has 
been already obtained by barter from the Karunti through Croydon, etc., from 
Normanton, etc. ; at Eddington and Dalgonally, from the Woonamurra, fishing-nets, 
other kinds of wommeras and spears, and the forehead net ; at Canobie, from the 
Mikoolun, similar articles to what were obtained at Mullangera ; at various points 
on the Leichhardt-Selwyn Ranges or at Fort Constantine from the Kalkadoon, flax- 
twine, human-hair belts, opossum-string waist belts, ochre, etc.” 


Cape York (Map 5). 


The following data about barter and exchange are available in this important 
area : 


Roth (‘5@ pp. 17-19) records that “1z. On the Bloomfield River (R. Hislop), 
the articles of home-production for trade and barter were dilly-bags, spears, 
wommeras, edible pipe-clay (within recent years), best kind of fighting-stick, shield 
and swords (in the old days), several varieties of gum-cements, and red ochre. These 
would be bartered for stingaree-spears, shell ornaments, yellow ochre, edible pipe-clay 
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d (in the old days), shields and swords (in recent times). There were no particular 
d individuals to effect the exchange, each one acting on his own behalf, nor were there 
t any restrictions as to which of their neighbours they might barter with. The 
e principal time of barter was during the laying-season at King’s Lake country, i.e., 
E whenever there happened to be a sufficient supply of food to attract them. There 
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Map 5.—Local trade of the central portion of the east coast 
of Cape York, showing the canoe voyages and inland routes, 
and the various articles obtained at the places visited. Note 
the southward movement of the baler shells. 
' . 
was apparently no conception of relative values, and though not a regular practice, 
, members of the same tribe would interchange. In the Boulia district, it would 
; appear that the trading season commenced with the full maturity of the pituri 
l plant. 
, ‘2. At Princess Charlotte Bay, the Koko-rarmul of the Morehead River give 
the Koko-warra (whose country extends along the course of the Normanby and 
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Deighton Rivers), reed-spears, iron-scraps, European tomahawks, etc., getting in 
return melo-shell, nautilus-shell necklaces, stingaree spears and fishing nets. The 
Endeavour and Bloomfield River blacks travel up in the direction of the Laura River, 
and supply the Koko-warra with red ochre, white-clay, grass-tree spears, etc., which 
are paid for with the same articles as are supplied to the Koko-rarmul. 


“3. The Cape Bedford blacks send out or export iron tomahawks, iron digging- 
sticks, nautilus-shell, different kinds of dilly-bag, pearl-shell chest ornaments and 
melo-shells. In return, they obtain forehead-bands, kangaroo-tail sinew, kangaroo 
bones (of a certain kind to be specially used for making bone awls), quartz-tipped 
spears, bark troughs, and a rough kind of fixed grindstone. They travel in barter 
along the northern coast-line as far as, very probably the Flinders River. They 
only come south to the North Shore (Endeavour River) encampment, opposite 
Cooktown, owing to their employment in the township, but this is only of late years. 
Captain Cook, it is noteworthy, when speaking of the Endeavour River natives, is 
made to say: ‘ They had no idea of traffic, nor could we communicate with any of 
them—they received the things that we gave them, but never appeared to under- 
stand our signs when we required a return.’ (Hawkesworth.'?#)) 


“‘4. For purposes of trade and barter it may be said that the Cairns, and until 
recent years, the Cape Grafton blacks, travel along the coastline between Port 
Douglas and the Mulgrave River ; the Barron River natives wander up the coast as 
far as Port Douglas and inland up to Kuranda and Mareeba; the Russell River 
boys ‘ walk about ’ to the Pyramid Mountain, the Mulgrave and Johnstone Rivers, 
and Cairns ; whilst the Johnstone River natives travel to between Clump Point and 
Liverpool Creek. Dealing now solely with the Cape Grafton blacks, it would appear 
that, prior to the institution of the Yarrabah Missionary settlement, the following 
list comprised the trade-articles of home production : bicornual dilly-baskets (taken 
or sent to Port Douglas, the Mulgrave and Barron Rivers, Mareeba and Herberton), 
four-pronged fish-spears (Mulgrave and Upper Russell Rivers, Johnstone River, 
Clump Point, etc.), straight spear-throwers without the shell haft (for the Mulgrave, 
Johnstone and Russell Rivers), bent or moon-shaped spear-throwers, large fighting 
shields, and long single-handed swords (all for the Barron River and northwards). 
The imports constituting the Cape Grafton northern trade, coming mainly from 
the Barron River and Port Douglas, included the following: hour-glass woven- 
pattern dilly-bags, round base basket dilly-bags, beeswax necklaces, straight shell- 
hafted spear-throwers, a variety of bamboo spear, square-cut nautilus shell necklaces, 
and cockatoo top-knot head-dresses. The southern foreign trade which used to 
come in either directly or indirectly from the Mulgrave River, comprised: long 
swords, boomerangs, shields, opossum-string armlets, and the large oval-cut pearl- 
shell chest ornaments, the last mentioned being said to have reached the Mulgrave 
River via Atherton and Herberton, whither it was believed to have been brought 
from the Gulf country. The trading amongst the Cape Grafton blacks, was not 
carried out by any particular members of the community, the bartering béing 
apparently personal, each one doing business on his own account. 
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“‘5. Among the Tully River natives there are collective names for goods coming, 
not going, from one or other direction: (a) Irakanji (another name for the chau-an 
basket dilly-bag) implies collectively all the imports from the north and west, (6) 
Kun-yin (another name for the kwi-auchal pearl-shell chest ornament) includes all 
the goods that come from the south. On the other hand, there is not much barter 
going on nowadays. To the Clump Point blacks, these Tully River boys (the 
Mallanpara) give Heleocharis, getting the Cryptocarya bancrofti nut in return; to 
the Cardwell natives they barter dilly-bags for which they receive bark-blankets, etc. 

“6. The Pennefather River natives apparently do not carry on much in the way 
of trade; they travel but a comparatively short distance up and down the coast- 
line, and never to any great distance inland. Their northern neighbours, the Mapoon, 
obtain from the northern shores of Port Musgrave the ‘ ombo’ spears, for these they 
give bamboo and stingaree-spears they have obtained from the Pennefather River 
men. (Roth, pp. 17-19.) 

“Heavier and longer spears of the Pennefather River are made from timber 
called ombo which is bartered from the Embly River . . . On the Middle Palmer the 
stingaree barbs are bartered into the district from the Musgrave River on the east 
coast, or from down the Mitchell, etc., on the Gulf coast . . . Multiple-pronged 
(usually four prongs) fish spears . . . with a wooden barb on each prong; called 
yinba on the Bloomfield River . . . these fish-spears . . . are made of some light 
wood, preferably Xanthorhcea, are said to have been imported here originally, 
although they were certainly manufactured in the district for some time previous to 
1885. At Princess Charlotte Bay these weapons are made from grass-tree and 
black-palm . . . the latter material being bartered into these parts from the Mclvor 
Range . . . The Middle Palmer River natives make the proximal portion of bamboo, 
which is bartered from the Princess Charlotte Bay blacks, and use bone-barbs.. . 
The Princess Charlotte Bay natives have a special spear made with a proximal 
bamboo portion and a distal acacia one . . . the bamboo is obtained from the Hann 
and Kennedy Rivers, and forms a staple barter, e.g., to the Kokominni of the Middle 
Palmer River, etc. . . . On the Lower Tully River the three- and four-pronged fish- 


spear being an introduction of but comparatively recent years .. . (Roth,‘e 
PP. 192-94). 
“Two other types (of wommera) . . . are occasionally to be found in the area 


around Burketown, but they are certainly not of local manufacture, being brought 
in from the eastward.” (Roth,‘5!¢) pp. 199-201.) One is the tassel-ended type, the 
other the lath-type with cut-out grip, and both come along the Gulf coast from north 
Australia. 

“ It is true that oval sections of nautilus shell found on the coast of Cape York 
are occasionally met with around Cairns, Cardwell and the Tully River, but there is 
reason to believe that they have been bartered from the Carpentaria coast, via the 
ranges and the Mitchell River. Worn by men as fillets, by the women as necklaces, 
at the Bloomfield River, Cape Bedford and Princess Charlotte Bay. By the time 
that the Pricess Charlotte Bay specimens are bartered to the Middle Palmer, via the 
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Musgrave River, they are worn by both men and women as necklaces only.” 
(Roth,‘5©) sect. 28.) ‘“‘ In one such specimen I examined at Cape Grafton, whither 
it had been bartered. . .” (Roth,‘*e) sect. 34.) 


“In the neighbourhood of Burketown, whence they may have been obtained 
further eastwards, the circlets (of opossum twine) often have tassels, etc., hanging 
from them.” (Roth,‘e) sect. 43.) 


Hale and Tindale (‘*”) Vol. V, 1, 1933, p. 105) state that “in Princess Charlotte 
Bay, both for trade purposes and for convenient use gum is often melted into thick 
‘ pancakes ’ around a short piece of wood, leaving one half of the latter projecting as a 
handle.” Further (‘?), Vol. V, 2, pp. 118-9, 122-3, 131-2), “ the Kokolamalama 
people make canoes of this type (single outrigger dugouts) and trade them to the 
Mutumui in return for shell ornaments . . . and spears . . . the Mutumui also give 
them bloodwood gum and ochre colours obtained by trade from people further to the 
south. The Walmbaria also trade with the Kokolamalama for canoes, offering 
spears tipped with stingray spines and metal (in use for a century here) . . . The 
Flinders Island natives trade with the mainland, obtaining heavy wooden spears, 
throwing-sticks, and woven bags. The canoes are obtained from the Kokolamalama 
people in the south-west corner of Princess Charlotte Bay, where suitable big softwood 
trees grow. Hardwood spear-throwers and their baler shell ornaments are made at 
Flinders Island and on Bathurst Head for trade to people further south and east. 
Red ochre and bloodwood gum are produced in the Starke River district and find 
their way north either by canoe or by an overland route which crosses from Barrow 
Point to Mack River, and thence along the coast to Bathurst Head. Pipe-clay is 
found on the south side of Flinders Island and is carried to the mainland. The 
natives of the Walmbaria and Mutumui are of a wandering disposition, and parties 
may travel in single outrigged canoes as far south as Cooktown. They do not appear 
to go further north than Dhu Reef, Yangalmini or Clack Island, and seldom venture 
farther west than Saltwater Creek. The Barunguan wander north as far as Wey- 
mouth Bay, use the smaller double outrigger canoes; they are less venturesome 
sailors possibly because there are few islands (except Night Island) of any size which 
they are able to visit. . . At Stewart River the Barunguan people value their stones 
highly, for there is no available rock in the vicinity—the specimens illustrated were 
stated to have been obtained by trade from the Coen district, 40 miles away.” 

On the western coast of Cape York, Sharp (‘5*), pp. 38-39) says that, among the 
Yir-Yoront, ‘“‘ Although the concept of exclusive control of owned property is 
definite, a person’s psychological participation in his property is relatively weak, 
and fluctuates greatly, the only apparent exceptions being for clan property and for 
a man’s fighting, and certain hunting, spears. This is a most important factor in the 
continual giving which goes on, a donor no longer retaining an interest in anything 
once given ; in the absence of standard exchange values for goods, even though they 
be rare, and in the freedom with which things may be borrowed or appropriated, 
and in the rarity of stealing, these, like giving, being influenced by kinship patterns. . . 
Property may be acquired in a number of ways. . . by gift, involving no return ; 
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and by exchange or purchase, involving a quid pro quo. There is no conception of 
gambling, spoiling, or rent, and the absence of standard values of exchange strongly 
affects any concept of profit, there being no explicit bargaining or cheating. Yir- 
Yoront trade has been much influenced by innovations originating in European 
culture, chiefly by the introduction of tobacco, which has become a medium of 
exchange, and of foreign articles which have disrupted old trade patterns. The 
writer was unable to discover any indication of intra- or inter-tribal ritual trade, 
nothing corresponding to the Merbok recently described by Stanner for the Daly 
River tribes. Nor is there evidence for the existence of anything like the markets 
found to the south at the base of the Gulf, or of itinerant traders now found to the 
north among the Wik-Munkan and other tribes. The rather limited importation 
of goods not found in the Yir-Yoront territory was governed by exchange with 
members of neighbouring tribes following the patterns of distant kinship, the goods 
travelling along recognized routes.” 


Trade between western Queensland and north Australia (Map 6). 


Roth (5, sect. 231) says that “in the Upper Georgina district, the Yaroinga 
have trade relations on the north with the Workia whom they meet at Lake Nash, 
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Map 6.—Infusion of traits by barter and exchange 
from north Australia into the Upper Georgina 
district, through the Worgaia and Y aroinga tribes. 


Austral Downs and Camooweal, and from whom they get pearl-shell, eagle-hawk 
feathers, stone-knives, large koolamons, human-hair belts, etc., in exchange for 
spears, hook and simple boomerangs, white-man’s knives, blankets, shirts, trousers, 
as well as pituri, small (coolibar) koolamons, emu feathers, etc. On the south, the, 
Yaroinga are in communication with the Underekebina natives of the Toko Ranges 
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who come up to them either direct to Gordon’s Creek, or else indirectly, up the 
Georgina, via Glenormiston ; the Toko people come with pituri, opossum-twine, 
blankets, etc., and take back ochre, boomerangs, stone-knives, human-hair belts, 
etc. Again, in another direction, on the east, along by Rochdale, etc., the Yaroinga 
barter with the Kalkadoon, Yellunga, etc.” 

“ Among the Yaroinga natives of the Upper Georgina River, between Uran- 
dangie and Headingley, etc., certain kinds of roarers (bullroarers) are used as love 
charms. This form of implement is obtained from the Workai-a tribe, whence its 
use in this connection has been learnt. It appears to have no special term applied 
to distinguish it from the ordinary toy variety, than which it is larger, although it is 
recognized by two types of gravings.”” (Roth,'5!») sect. 87.) 

“‘ Boat-shaped wooden containers of the Central Australian type are used in the 
Boulia district.” (Roth,“ sect. 148.) 

“In addition to this home-manufactured article (stone knife) of these north- 
west districts (of Queensland), there is undoubtedly a large import of these knives 
taking place from the Northern Territory, across the border from Wollogorang 
southwards ; the handles of these are more or less decorated with red, white, and 
black pigments in the form of a spotted pattern.” (Roth,'™ sect. 257.) 


Mr. E. G. Burnett, of Cloncurry, in a letter dated November 23, 1931, enclosed 
photographs of a Central Australian type Tjurunga of stone, in an emu-feather case, 
which was obtained from the Toko Ranges tribe in 1922. Roth (‘®), sect. 234) says 
“that out beyond the Toko Ranges, the Underekebina men who were encamped at 
Glenormiston . . . assured me of certain definite routes which they themselves 
followed—they knew all about the Overland Telegraph Line in. . . South Australia, 
which some of them had seen.” 


Trade between Lake Eyre and western Queensland (Map 7, also 
8, 10-14). 

This trade is one of the most striking examples of barter and 
exchange in Australia. The main route extends from the upper 
Georgina River (Camooweal and Lake Nash, the Yaroinga tribe, 
and the trade converging into this area from west, north and east) 
and proceeds down this river to the Lake Eyre tribes. Barter also 
passes southward down the Diamantina River and Cooper’s Creek 
(Thomson River in Queensland) to the Lake Eyre tribes. The 
southern portion of the Diamantina route was the track of the 
legendary ancestors known as Mura Mura, and is enshrined in the 
myth and legend associated with them; it was in all probability 
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the route of migration of the forefathers of the tribes concerned, 
who each *‘ own”’ separate parts of the total ritual. 


Howitt (‘*® pp. 714-16) says that ‘‘ when at Cooper’s Creek I observed that the 
blacks used shields made of some wood not known to me from that part of 
Australia . . . The Yantruwunta obtained these shields from their neighbours higher 
up Cooper’s Creek, who got them from tribes farther to the north-east. The Yantru- 
wunta on their part exchanged weapons made by them, and stone slabs for grinding 
seeds which they brought from the south. I also saw among these tribes, though 
rarely, a portion of a large univalve shell, worn suspended by a string from the neck, 
which I was told came from the north. Inquiries made later from the Dieri show 
that they bartered with the Mardala, or hill tribes, to the south of them, for skins. . . 
There are also established trade centres at which the tribes meet on certain occasions 
for a regulated barter. One of these old trade centres is Kopperamanna on the 
Cooper, where the surrounding tribes met periodically to confer and barter their 
respective manufactures . . . the name Kopperamanna is a mutilation of the true 
name Koppara-mara . . . meaning. . . that as the fingers all come together in the 
‘root’ of the hand, so do the native tribes come together at Kopperamanna. . 
especially to exchange their respective articles of barter . . . The Dieri exchange 
string-tassels, which are worn by the men for decency, netted bags, red ochre, etc. 
Tribes from the east bring boomerangs (Kirha), shields (pirha-mara), and other 
articles made of wood. Those who come from the south and west bring stone slabs. 
These particulars indicate the nature of the inter-tribal trade, and the radius within 
which it is carried on, taking Kopperamanna as the centre. It may certainly be 
held that reciprocal trade centres exist in the tribal countries, from which those 
who attend the meetings at Kopperamanna come.” 


Horne and Aiston (‘2©, pp. 34-35) remark that “ Kopperamanna is the post 
for barter of the blacks, and has been as far back as memory goes. Thither came 
from the north the soft-wood shields (Murrawarroo) for none of this soft-wood 
(Erythrina vespertilio) grows amongst the Lake Eyre tribes. Sometimes also a 
softwood pirrha can be found. Here, too, were brought the axe-heads either from 
Queensland beyond Cloncurry, or from the coast tribes in the south . . . Cane or 
light-wood spears came from the far east. Reed-spears were traded from far western 
New South Wales to the Lake Eyre district. All these things were not only bartered 
for what the Wonkonguru and Dieri produced, such as ochre, hard-wood for 
boomerangs, pirrhas, etc., but they were also exchanged amongst themselves. . . 
The crystalline semi-transparent gypsum is also obtainable in many places near 
Mungeranie, but south of Kopperamanna is the regular and orthodox place to secure 
it if it is required for rain-making. . .” 

“* Softwood shields and wooden containers (Erythrina sp.), stone axes, and pituri, 
were brought in to the Lake Eyre district from Boulia Downs, Queensland, in exchange 
for red ochre, hardwood digging-sticks.” (Horne and Aiston,‘*® p. 21.) 
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“‘ The Melo ethiopica is used as a pubic cover by the Lake Eyre tribes.” (Horne 
and Aiston,‘*® p. 47.) These shells come from Princess Charlotte Bay, Cape York. 
“Boomerangs and hook boomerangs were secured from Queensland by the 
Lake Eyre tribes.” (Horne and Aiston,"2® p. 74.) 
“The Wonkonguru met the northern tribes at Birdsville and at Goyder’s 
Lagoon. They traded red ochre from their own territory for pituri and shields.” 


(Horne and Aiston,‘*® pp. 81-82.) 
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Map 7.—Trade between western Queensland and the 
Lake Eyre tribes along the Mura Mura route. 
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“* Polished axes are of a very definite shape, being oval or circular, and generally 
have a groove at the upper and lower edge for hafting . . . and are often carefully 
pitted in part or all over, except where polished. They come from Queensland... . 
The stone axes used by the Lake Eyre tribes were procured by barter from the 
southern tribes or from a tribe near Cloncurry in Queensland. After a flood in the 
Diamantina the blacks would make south and meet the tribes from the lower 
Diamantina and Cooper’s Creek at what is now Goyder’s Lagoon, then called Goon- 
daritchinna. The axes would be ground, but not shaped to fit the handle. This 
was left to the taste of the individual who purchased it.” (Horne and Aiston,‘*® 
pp. 99 and 104.) 

Brough Smyth (‘55), Vol. I, p. 378) says that stone slabs for mortars were brought 
from Flinders Range, South Australia, by the Cooper’s Creek natives. 


Lake Eyre District and South Australia (Maps 1, 7-14). 


Howitt (‘?®, pp. 712-4) says that “‘ when a blackfellow is going a distance from 
home, either to another of the Dieri hordes, or its lesser divisions, or to a neighbouring 
tribe, some one at his camp becomes his Yutchin. This is done by tieing a string 
made of opossum hair or native flax round his neck, to remind him of his promise 
to bring back presents. It is then his duty to bring back with him articles for his 
Yutchin, who while he is away also collects presents for him. Under no circumstances 
is such a pledge broken, for if a person failed in it he would have all the men in the 
camp at him, and he would be reproached for being an untrustworthy man. Mr. 
Gason was frequently the Yutchin of some Dieri man, giving him old wearing apparel, 
and receiving from him in return carved weapons and ornamental articles. This 
practice is used for bartering. For instance, if a man saw a carved boomerang which 
he desired to have, he would say to the owner, ‘ I will give you such and such things 
for it, if you will be my yutchin.’ If this is agreed to, and the proposer after having 
been away at some outside place brings back the things agreed upon, the exchange 
ismade. . . Ason may be yutchin for his father ; for instance, the latter may promise 
to make some boomerangs for his sons while they are out hunting for him. Whatever 
they catch, no matter how much it is, they hand it to him on their return ; and the 
women flock to see what kind of yutchin the boys have been. The boomerangs are 
of course made and handed over at once. Little boys will coax their fathers to make 
boomerangs for them by promising to be his -yutchin.” 

Howitt (8, pp. 716-7) also describes ‘“‘ another ceremony connected with 
bartering called Kant-nura. It arises when a mother, being out seeking for food, 
has with her her son, of about five years of age, and sees a Kans (lizard). She kills 
the Kant and roasts it on the fire, but carefully keeps the tail, and, on returning to 
the camp, gives it to her husband. He gives it to a Neys of his son, who is an aged 
man (tribal or elder brother), and says to him, ‘ Your Nga#ata (tribal younger brother) 
has seen a Kani; here is the tail. I think it best to burn it at once.’ He replies, 
‘Do not do that, he must go to my country.” That place may be a great distance, 
even as far as Salt Creek, Oudnadatta, or Kunangara. The Neyi takes the boy— 
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who is now called Kani-nura, from the cord which the Neyi ties round him—and 
sends him by another Ney: to his country, where his kindred look after the boy. 
After a time these return, bringing with them articles for barter, carrying them 
secretly, so that no one may see what they are. The people who have come with 
the boy,and the people of his own place, seat themselves opposite to each other ; the 
old Neys of the boy who had called the people together, by means of the Kani-nura, 
being so placed that he just faces the boy, who is seated on his father’s lap. The 
Neyt holds the Kani-nura cord againts the breast of the boy, and says, ‘ Why did you 
find the Kani? You must not think that you have any longer any Ney: or Kaka 
(elder sister) in my country, any more than there will be a Kani-nura when the fire 
has burned it.’ Then he breaks the cord and throws the pieces into the fire. The 
people who have come together for the ceremony then exchange their things, and 
lastly the Neyt of the boy, who sent him to his country, and the Neyi who took care 
of him, exchange theirs. These ceremonies take place whenever a little boy finds a 
Kani, or one of the small lizards called Tiubba-tiubba and Kadiwarra.” 


Elkin (“®, p. 186) says that “it is a general practice for the natives to settle 
all quarrels before commencing any big ceremonies, and to exchange goods as a sign 
of this. Moreover, my Yantruwanta informants said that the various groups not 
only exchanged novices, but at the end of the ceremony exchanged gifts. The 
exchange of gifts was made for the most part between those who exchanged novices.” 

Elkin (2, pp. 190, 197-8) says that “ an interesting legal and social custom, 
Kopara (or Kopari) is practised amongst the Lake tribes of South Australia, from 
the north-east corner south-west by way of Cooper’s and Diamantina Rivers, and 
Lakes Eyre, Torrens and Gairdner to Eyre’s Peninsula. The function of the custom 
is to maintain what may be termed the balance of exchange between various groups, 
and thereby to preserve friendship and social cohesion. The exchange may refer to 
gifts, women, lives, injuries, or initiation rites . . . In one sense, a kopara is a debt 
which must be settled in a definite standardized manner according to its nature. 
Thus, an individual or rather, his group of relations reckoned in the female line— 
usually the members of his matrilineal totemic clan—acquires a kopara against 
another person and his group in one of the following ways: (1) gifts have been made 
to the latter, but no reciprocal gifts have been received ; (2) a man of one clan has 
received a woman in marriage from another clan, but has not arranged for the gift 
of a sister or sister’s child in return ; (3) the death of a member of one clan has been 
traced through the ‘ inquest ’ to another clan, but has not been balanced either by 
the death of one of the latter at the hands of an avenging expedition, by the gift of a 
wife, or by making one of the ‘ murderer’s’ clan wilyaru, that is, a fully initiated 
man; (4) a member of one clan has been circumcised by a man of another clan, 
against whom he now has an obligation which may be settled by the gift of a wife. . . 
The exchange of women and gifts is the symbol of the settlement and of renewed 
social cohesion between the moieties ; this exchange is not a business transaction— 
not a mere bartering—but a means of expressing and cementing friendship. My 
own experience is that the exchange of goods is seldom, if ever, a mere business 
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transaction, but rather is either symbolical, as in the settlement of a kopara, or is a 
method of fulfilling mutual obligations between relations, own and legal.” 


Taplin (‘*), pp. 32-4) states that “‘ there appears to have existed a sort of traffic 
between the tribes on the Murray and those near the sea, and a curious sort of pro- 
vision is made for it, the object of which may be the securing of perfectly trustworthy 
agents to transact the business of the tribes—agents who will not by collusion cheat 
their employers and enrich themselves. The way in which this provision is made 
is as follows : When a man has a child born to him he preserves its umbilical cord 
by tying it up in the middle of a bunch of feathers. This is called a kalduke. He 
then gives this to the father of a child or children beionging to another tribe, and 
those children are thenceforth mgta-ngampe to the child from where the kalduke 
was procured, and that child is mgia-ngampe to them. From that time none of the 
children of the man to whom the kalduke was given may speak to their ngia-ngampe, 
or even touch or go near him, neither must he speak to them. . . When two 
individuals who are in this position with regard to each other have arrived at adult 
age, they become the agents through which their respective groups carry on barter. 
For instance, a Mundoo blackfellow who has a ngia-ngampe belonging to a tribe a 
little distance up the Murray would be supplied with the particular articles, such as 
baskets, mats or rugs, manufactured by the Mundoo tribes to carry to his ngia-ngampe, 
who, in exchange, would send the things made by his tribe. Thus a blackfellow, 
Jack Hamilton . . . once had a ngta-ngampe in the Mundoo tribe. While he lived 
on the Murray he sent spears and plongges, i.e. clubs, down to his agent of the Mundoo 
blacks, who was also supplied with mats and nets and rugs to send up to him, for the 
purpose of giving them in exchange to the tribe to which he belonged. 


“ The estrangement of the ngia-ngampe seem to answer two purposes. It gives 
security to the tribes that there will be no collusion between their agents for their 
own private advantage, and also compels the two always to conduct the business 
through third parties. Sometimes two persons are made mgia-ngampe to each other 
temporarily. This is done by dividing the kalduke and giving one part to each of 
them. As long as they retain the pieces they are estranged from each other; but 
when the purpose for which this was done is accomplished, they return the pieces 
of the kalduke to the original owner, and then they may hold intercourse with each 
other again. I do not, however, think that natives know the real origin and meaning 
of this custom. I think it probable that it may have arisen from this circumstance. 
The natives never marry into their own Jakalinyeri, or tribe. Nevertheless, it often 
happens that those who belong to different /akalinyeris are too nearly related to be 
allowed to marry. Frequently but not always near relations are thus — 
from entering upon the marital relation with each other.” 

Mr. N. B. Tindale informs me that “ the principal trade routes in South funteeiie 
seem to have been focussed around the red ochre deposits at Parachilna Gorge in the 
Flinders Range. Axes were brought down from the north together with pitjuri, 
and red ochre was taken back into the plains country. In the south-east of South 
Australia there was a well-defined route from Lake Hindmarsh north-east through the 
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Pinnaroo country, to the vicinity of Mannum and Tailem Bend. It was by this 
route that the Victorian stone axes occasionally reached the western limit of their 
distribution. Another route passed near the coast from the Glenelg River to the 
Coorong. Stone axes came north-west and large cakes made by pounding several 
kinds of native fruits and making them into dried balls, were taken into Victoria. 
Elsewhere our records of definite trade routes are scanty or non-existent.” 

Taplin (‘®), p. 40) says “ heavy spears generally come to the Narrinyeri from the 
Upper Murray natives.” Horne and Aiston (‘®, p. 34) state that reed spears were 
traded from far western New South Wales to the Lake Eyre district. 


Central and North Australia (Maps 8, also 6-7, 9-14). 


Spencer and Gillen report that the custom of bartering appears to be better 
organized amongst Mr. Roth’s tribes (in Queensland) than amongst those in the 
centre.("5, p. 575, footnote.) 


“It is very probable that spears of this form—consisting of a single piece of 
dark hardwood rubbed over with red echre—are traded from some distance and they 
are more frequently met with in the south than inthe north.” (Spencer and Gillen,“ 
p. 578.) 

“There are three types of spear-throwers in use amongst the central tribes. 
The Wanmyia—softwood lath, bi-emarginate handle—is made by the Warramunga 
and other northern tribes. The Tassel type—Nulliga—is made by the Wambia 
tribe (east of the Telegraph Line). The Amera type—curved leaf, ruddled—is widely 
distributed over the central area of the continent, and is used at all events by the 
Urabunna, Arunta, Luritja and Ilpirra tribes.” (Spencer and Gillen,‘5® p. 578.) 

“ All the shields used by the Arunta, IIlpirra, Luritja, Warramunga, Waagai, 
and indeed all the Central tribes, are made of the light soft wood of Sturt’s bean tree 
(Erythrina vespertilio). Together with the pitchis made out of the same wood, the 
shields . . . are the work of the men of the Warramunga tribe which inhabits the 
district in the neighbourhood of Tennant’s Creek. They are also made by the 
northern Arunta, Ilpirra, and Kaitish.”” (Spencer and Gillen,{5® p. 586.) 

“In regard to the Central natives it is a striking feature that men who live in 
particular districts are famous for making particular forms of implements and 
weapons, and that this is by no means wholly dependent upon the fact that suitable 
material for their construction is only to be found in the districts occupied by them. 
Thus the best pttchi, made of the bean-tree, are the work of the groups of natives 
who live out west of Alice Springs ; the best shields. . . are those made away to the 
north, the best spear-throwers are made in the south-west, and the best spears in the 
north part of the Arunta tribe, in the Alice Springs district. The western men, for 
example, though they have the bean-tree and make pitchi out of it, get their shields 
by exchange from the north. The Alice Springs blacks in like manner exchange 
their spears for the boomerangs of the eastern tribes, and so on. Even in the old 
traditions we find reference to the excellence of the pitcht made by the western natives ; 
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; in fact, according to tradition, one of the wandering ancestral groups named here 
r what is now called Mt. Sonder Urachipma, or the place of pitchi, because here they 
: found an old bandicoot man engaged in making them. The tradition may at any 
l rate be regarded as indicative that this distribution of work is of very old standing. 
It seems, generally speaking, to be independent of the existence in any particular 
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Map 8.—Trade in central and north Australia. 
The roots of the Central Trunk Route and the links 
; with neighbouring regions are shown. 
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locality of the material necessary for the manufacture of any particular article.” 
(Spencer and Gillen,“5® pp. 586-7.) 

“ The flaked (quartzite) knife which is used only in fighting at close quarters. . 
was made by the Warramunga, Bingongina, and other northern tribes from whom 
it has been traded over various parts of the continent.” (Spencer and Gillen,‘5® 
Pp. 592.) 

“ Fighting clubs are met with amongst all the tribes, but are made by the 
Kaitish and Warramunga and traded down to the Macdonell Ranges and right away 
to the south of the Arunta and Luritja ; how much further it is impossible to say.” 
(Spencer and Gillen,“ p. 602.) 

“It is only in the southern Arunta and the Urabunna that netted bags are 
made. They are traded through as far north as the Macdonell Ranges.” (Spencer 
and Gillen,“®® p. 611.) 

“In the Warramunga, northern, and coastal tribes human hair-string girdles 
are frequently met with, but they also employ vegetable fibre for the purpose. This 
particular form of girdle, as we have elsewhere described, is “‘ sung,” that is, endowed 
with evil magic, and then traded south to the Kaitish and Arunta tribes.” (Spencer 
and Gillen,“ pp. 685-6.) 

“Spears. These weapons are to a very large extent traded from one locality 
to another . . . certain forms are characteristic of large areas . . . Now and again a 
stone-headed spear may be met with, more especially in the northern tribes, and 
here also one of the many barbed and even multi-pronged spears characteristic of the 
Warramunga and other tribes may find its way down from the north.” (Spencer 
and Gillen,“§® p. 671.) : 

“‘ There was an old native route immediately north of the Macdonells.”” (Johnston 
and Cleland, p. 223.) 

Bolam (‘”, p. 83) says that shields are traded to Ooldea from the north. 

Thorpe (‘*), p. 61) has described a magical plate of a type known as énma, 
identical with the Finke River tjurunga arknanoa, found in the Ooldea district. 

Basedow (‘*, p. 362) says that “in many of the districts igneous rocks do not 
occur naturally, but they are, nevertheless, obtained by barter from adjoining friendly 
tribes. The Dieri, Wonkonguru, Ngameni and other Cooper Creek tribes obtain 
all their stone axe heads from New South Wales. . . the Aluridja, Kuyanni, Arabunna 
and Kukata were regularly supplied from the Macdonell Ranges and from Queensland 
through Arunta agency.” 


Arnhem Land (Map 8). 


Professor Elkin has given me the following reference to a trade route in south- 
west Arnhem Land, recorded by R. H. Mathews (Ethnological Notes on the Aboriginal 
Tribes of the Northern Territory, Roy. Geog. Soc. Queensland Branch, Vol. XVI, 
pp. 83-4): “ Periodic journeys are made into the territories of adjoining and distant 
tribes for the purpose of exchanging manufactured or natural products. The routes 
along which the people travel on these occasions seem to have been fixed and acknow- 
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ledged from time out of mind. The period of the year is usually the autumn, because 
then the rock-holes, springs and watercourses have been replenished by the annual 
rains. For example, the natives of tae Upper Victoria travel eastward to Newcastle 
Waters, thence northerly to Daly Waters, Birdum Creek and Katherine River, 
returning by way of Delamere and Gregory Creek. Residents of the Wickham River 
go westward to the Negri and Ord Rivers, which they run down a long way, coming 
back by Auvergne on the Baines, and thence up the Victoria River home. There 
are several of these bartering or trade routes in different districts, and the journeys, 
which occupy a long time, are marked by good feeling and festive corroborees 
throughout.” 


Stanner‘'5® has given a detailed account of delayed economic exchanges centred 
in the Daly River tribes, the Mulluk Mulluk and Madngella, of which the following 
is a brief summary : Merbok resembles the Kula. It is a complex system of delayed 
economic exchanges between individuals in the same tribe and in different tribes. 
A great variety of articles, practically all of intrinsic utilitarian value, are involved. 
Partners in it are all relatives and may be husband and wife, parent and child, they 
are always friends. The individual in merbok stands between at least two other 
people who are his exchange partners, who may be in his own tribe or another. 
Both may be men, or one a woman. He gives and receives alternately to both. 
The general principle is that an article received by a man from one partner is retained 
by him for a time and is then passed on to the other partner. The individual’s 
concern is with his partners, and what he is to give them, what he is to receive from 
them. Merbok goes on under the cloak of the assemblies for initiation, communal 
food-gathering, and other ceremonial activities. There are no specific trading 
expeditions. The articles used are red and yellow ochres, kaolin, hair belts, pearl- 
shell ornaments, small ornaments, boomerangs, spears, stone axes and knives, dilly- 
bags, tree-gums ; European objects have crept in, and some are esteemed above all 
others—loin cloths, handkerchiefs, dresses, coloured wool, blankets, beads, knives, 
small iron and steel tools, etc. A long tradition associates certain articles with 
certain directions. The general reason is the presence or non-presence of natural 
resources in the various localities. Bamboo travels south-west and south from the 
Daly River and comes back as spears ; the Nangiomeri tribe sends massive reddish 
granite spearheads from the outcrop in its territory to all the tribes to the north 
and north-east. Thus all objects can be identified with the country they come from 
by everybody. Certain articles used, however, can be made in many of the localities 
they pass into, and have considerable value. Merbok is really a family matter, 
setting a family or closely related kinship group against individual partners in other 
hordes. The objects can pass only in one direction, and cannot go back the way 
they came. It is the gift rather than what is given that matters ; it is an affirmation 
of friendship and attachment, and to receive merbok is to place oneself in debt to 
make a return of at least comparable or preferably, greater value. Articles are kept 
for a time and then passed on. The merbok object’s main use is to discharge obliga- 
tions, some of which they create. Sorcery was resorted to for a defaulter, and a 
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defection in merbok which has been aggravated by other deeds may lead to open 
organized conflict. Cultural influences of many kinds spread from tribe to tribe 
through such linkages as those created by merbok, which is, par excellence, the 
medium of material cuiture transmission ; all sorts of artifacts of foreign manufacture 
and materials of foreign origin come in merbok to each tribe. The Mulluk Mulluk 
and Madngella do not make boomerangs, or use them extensively, but many 
boomerangs from tribes in the south, south-east and south-west come to them in 
merbok. They are sometimes kept as playthings for a while before being passed on 
to tribes further north and north-east. Merbok paths are highroads of cultural 
influence, particularly in myth and ceremonial life. A new kinship system and an 
associated matrilineal sub-section totemism came to one Daly River tribe in recent 
years along one route. 


In north-eastern Arnhem Land, Warner (‘*5), p. 95) says that “ the Australian 
aborigine is a most industrious trader. Articles of trade are passed over well-known 
trade routes for hundreds of miles and through many tribes. The Murngin and their 
neighbours are ne exception to this rule. The Ritarngo and the Djinba trade stone 
spear heads to the sea coast tribes for red ochre and pipe-clay, or for wooden spears.” 
On page 458 he continues: ‘‘ The Murngin trade is fairly extensive. The native 
sometimes exchanges things he possesses for the things he needs and cannot get 
from his own territory ; but the larger basis of trade in north-eastern Arnhem Land 
is one of social reciprocity which establishes a social bond between the traders and 
enlarges the social periphery of each. A trade between two people is considerably 
ritualized, and may be an exchange of the same objects, such as carved spears, 
spear-throwers, or baskets.”” On page 146 he discusses exchange and kinship, and 
says: “ The enlargement of a Murngin’s economic behaviour is dependent on two 
factors: (1) the horde ; and (2) certain reciprocals in the kinship structure. All the 
relatives of a Murngin ordinarily exchange gifts with him, but certain kinship 
personalities do this much more than others. The mother’s brother-sister’s son 
relationship has been seized upon as the mechanism for enlarging the economic life 
of a Murngin man. ‘ Far-off’ wakus and gawels (prospective son and father-in-law) 
are sought by a man, distant not only socially but geographically; the greater 
distance a man has between him and a trading waku or gawel, the greater pride he 
exhibits when displaying articles brought or sent to him by his relative, and the 
greater satisfaction he feels when sending or returning gifts. The martkuéara relation- 
ship is much the same except that there is a tendency to indulge in ritual gifts much 
more than those from the ordinary material culture . . . Obviously the extension 
of the kinship personality of a man by the exchange of gifts between far-off relations 
or the strengthening of the bonds between near kin such as mari and kutara definitely 
stimulates economic enterprise. More labor is necessary than if these mechanisms 
were not present. The goods themselves take on a higher value. . .” 


Information with specimens in the Australian Museum collection reveals that 


there is an extensive trade in stone spear-points. They are made in several localities, 
and those from the Upper Walker River are traded to Milingimbi and north-eastern 
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Arnhem Land in the north, to the Roper River in the south, and elsewhere. Feathered 
string, spears, twined men’s and women’s baskets, pigments, iron and wire are 
traded from the north in return for the stone spear-points. Nowadays, the mission 
stations are centres of trade in this region. 


Davidson (“*, p. 112) says that ‘“‘ the Wardaman in North Australia, on the 
northern border of churinga, incised ornamentation, and the Central Australian 
decorative complex, informed him that these traits were derived from tribes to the 
south.”” Davidson also states (“, p. 38) that the shields used on the Katherine 
River are not made there. 


Trading Relationships of the Warramunga-Kaitish Tribes. 


The Warramunga-Kaitish tribes formed an important 
distributing group in the bartering system of north Australia, as 
Maps 8 to 14 willshow. One route passed from the locality inhabited 
by these two tribes north-westward through the Bingongina, Tewinbol 
and Bulinara tribes at the headwaters of the Victoria River, thence 
through the tribes at the headwaters of the Ord River and its 
tributary streams, into the Kimberleys. Along this route pearl- 
shell phallocrypts and pendants (cf. Map 14), human-hair belts 
(cf. Map 8) and corroborees (cf. Map 11) travelled from the 
Kimberleys into north Australia, western Queensland and elsewhere, 
in return for hook and fluted boomerangs (cf. Map 10), tjuruya and 
bullroarers. Other articles and materials were also bartered east 
and west along this route. 


Other routes from the Warramunga-Kaitish area are as follows : 
(a) north-west up the Victoria River to the Mudburra, Wardaman 
and western Arnhem Land tribes, (b) northward through various 
tribes to the western portion of the southern coast of the Gulf of 
Carpentaria, and also into the eastern and central Arnhem Land 
tribes, (c) eastward through the Workia to the upper Georgina River 
tribes and into western Queensland, (d) south through the Unmatijera 
to the Arunta and other central and southern tribes. 


Western Australia (Maps 9-11, 14). 


Backhouse (‘, p. 542) says ‘‘ that a young man, who resided some years ago at 
King Sound, told me that several tribes of blacks assembled there, once a year, and 
held a sort of fair ; and that as different tribes excelled each other in the manufacture 
of weapons, such as spears, throwing sticks or woomeras, kylers or boomrings, shields 
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and waddies, these formed the articles of exchange, as well as the red ochre, with 
which, combined with grease, they besmear themselves, and which is only found 
in certain localities.” 

Eyre (“®, p. 15) mentions a system of tracks from east to west along the Great 
Australian Bight. This network consisted of a few main tracks with many side 
tracks leading to flint stone for implements and to water, but the main tracks pass 
from water to water. 

Carnegie (‘*), pp. 230-1) says that ‘‘ several wooden sticks on which were skewered 
dried fruits . . . were hidden in a bush, and are remarkable, for they not only show 
that the natives have some forethought, but that they trade in edible goods as well 
as in weapons and ornaments. These fruits are from the Solanum sodomeum, and 
were only seen by us near the Sturt Creek (three hundred miles away).” Continuing, 
on pages 243-5 he says that “‘ Amongst their treasures which they carried, wrapped 
up in bundles of bark and hair, one of the most curious was a pearl oyster-shell, 
which was worn by the buck as a sporran. Now this shell (which I have in my 
possession) could only have come from the coast, a distance of nearly five hundred 
miles, and must have been passed from hand to hand, and from tribe to tribe. 
Other articles they had which I suppose were similarly traded for, viz. an old iron 
tent-peg, the lid of a tin matchbox, and a part of the ironwork of a saddle on which the 
stirrup-leathers hang . . . two neat articles were fashioned by stringing together 
red beans (erythrina) set in spinifex gum, and other seeds from trees growing in a more 
northerly latitude. This again shows their trading habits,” and on pp. 343-5, “ near 
Dwarf Well we found a Beaked or Hooked Boomerang.” On page 395, he says, 
“we found pearl-oyster shells (one mile west of Mount Webb) which must have 
passed from tribe to tribe for at least five hundred miles: pieces of glass, carefully 
protected by covers of woven feathers and opossum-string ; the red beans which 
are found in Kimberley, and, as Warri tells me, in the Macdonell Ranges of Central 
Australia.” 

Bolam (‘”, pp. 78-79) says that “‘ by the process of bartering, the products of 
the north of Australia find their way to the Great Australian Bight, and those of the 
west to the tribes in the east. Thus it is a common thing to find a pearl shell from 
the north of Australia tied around the neck of a black who has come into Ooldea. . . 
the black had bartered his woomerah for the nugget of gold (which was embedded 
in the spear-thrower), probably with a black of a Western Australian tribe, from 
perhaps Kalgoorlie, Laverton, or some other auriferous field.” 

Hassell and Davidson ('*), p. 685) state “that trade was one of the most 
characteristic traits of all great native meetings although it was also carried on from 
group to group at all times. The Wheelman tribe secured their unburned wilgie 
from the inland tribes and pods of mungite honey from the coastal people, giving in 
return spear sticks, prepared stone flakes, throwing sticks, and foods. Articles were 
often traded for hundreds of miles,” 

Mr. L. Glauert, Director of the Western Australian Museum, informs me that 
so far as he knows grindstones were used practically all over Western Australia, and 
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where suitable material was lacking the stones were carried about by the blacks as 
they travelled from place to place. Ground-edge axes were manufactured in the 
northern part of the State, but like so many other objects appear to be bartered and 
thus are often found or recorded in Western Australia from places where they were 
not actually made. 

Love (‘%®, p. 28) says that ‘‘ boomerangs are now being traded to Port George IV 
and the Kimberley coastal country where they are lacking. They come to the 
Worora from the King Sound tribes.” 

Davidson (“®, p. 111) says that on Sunday Island, King Sound, it seems safe 
to conclude that the specimens showing the Central Australian designs which have 
been collected there, have been manufactured elsewhere and introduced by trade.” 

Professor Elkin has made available to me his unpublished notes on “ trade” 
in the Kimberleys, made by him in 1927-8. He says that “ barter is extensively 
practised by the Nyul-Nyul and Bad tribes in the northern part of Dampier Land 
Peninsula, both between themselves and with other tribes. They apply the term 
kinyodidjan to goods passing in this way from north to south, and beridjan to those 
passing in the opposite direction. Expeditions for the purpose of bartering used to 
go into other tribal territories, and also be received from the latter. Nowadays 
(1927), the exchanges are carried on between individuals when visiting one another’s 
camps. The Bad tribe at Cape Leveque and Lombardina bartered soft-wood spears, 
“fish ’’ boomerangs (right-angled in shape and non-returning) and pearl shells to 
the Nyul-Nyul on their south, and shields, shell-beads, human hair girdles, pearl- 
shells bearing ‘“ key” patterns to the Djaui (Sunday Island) on their north. In 
their turn, the Bad obtained from the Nyul-Nyul yellow ochre and pipe-clay, shells 
with “key” pattern (made by the Karadjeri, La Grange) and hard-wood spears. 
The Nyul-Nyul bartered to the Nygina and other tribes on their east and north-east, 
pearl shell, small shell beads and harder wood boomerangs and spears. Up to about 
1908, there used to be regular bartering expeditions from the Nyul-Nyul to Yeeda, 
the lower Fitzroy and Mangil, a hill across the Meda, from which stone for tomahawaks 
could be obtained. The natives from the eastern side of the Nyul-Nyul territory 
mostly went to Mangil, taking with them the goods just mentioned and obtaining 
stone-tomahawks with polished edge, red-ochre, bamboo-spears and stone spear- 
heads. Light spear-throwers, grass-wax and the love bull-roarer were obtained 
from Yeeda and Derby. A secret bull-roarer marked with concentric circles and 
parallel lines was also procured from or via Derby. Conversely, the Nygina (Yeeda) 
and Derby people used to cross via the Fraser River to Beagle Bay and ‘ trade.’ 

“The Nyul-Nyul obtained the ‘ key-pattern’ pearl shell (La Grange), hair 
string, hard-wood shields, clubs and ornamental sticks from the Karadjeri (La 
Grange) by way of the Nygina or Broome tribes. 

“ Passing to the Northern Kimberley tribes, we find that some articles enter 
it from the Fitzroy River region and pass north and east by way of the Ungarinyin, 
Worora, Wunambal and Drysdale River tribes to the Forrest River region, while 
others are received by the tribes of the last named region and then pass in the reverse 
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direction. I was able to establish this fact in 1928 and to record most of the articles 
which were passed on ; thus, the pearl shell waist pendant passed from the south to 
the north-east, and some forms of sacred sticks (bull-roarer) and some corroborees 
were coming into the Ungarinyin from beyond the Fitzroy, a process which is now 
well-marked, so Dr. Capell informs me. On the other hand, bull-roarers, called 
matayart and kroga (large sacred sticks) with associated cults, had begun (1928) 
to enter the region from East Kimberley, passing through the Forrest River tribes 
to those on the Drysdale by way of the Bemba on the northern coast. Further, 
human hair girdles, kangaroo string, kalambo (a variety of spear), and in former days, 
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Map 9.—Trade in the Kimberleys. 


a stone tomahawk with polished edge came from the lower Drysdale direction around 
to Forrest River, while the typical light spear-thrower of East Kimberley, red-ochre, 
the iron axe, the boomerang (rarely), and another variety of wooden spear passed in 
the opposite direction. More recently, Dr. Phyllis Kaberry has shown that there 
is a well ordered two-way system of exchange functioning between groups on the 
borders of East and North Kimberley, similar to the Merbok institution described by 
Dr. Stanner for the Daly River region. There are ‘exchange partners,’ trading 
tracks and exchange rules. Women take part, and may even possess temporarily 
the pearl-shell girdle and pendant which can only be worn by the fully initiated.” 
Mrs. Daisy Bates‘*) gives the following records of barter: ‘‘ One evening, as 
we sat round the camp-fire, this native, Jaal, by a weird aboriginal sleight of hand, 
apparently from his stomach produced an initiation knife . . . ‘ This knife,’ he said, 
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‘is from Maiamba, and it is my totem, jeemari.’ I questioned him further, and 
found that the jeemari group was the most important in the widest area that I could 
compass there. Jeemari knives were peculiar to the region, of a dark hard flint. 
The Shrine Maiamba was a secret and sacred place visited only by the older men, 
who are possessed of the magic of extracting these initiation knives from their 
stomachs. The surroundings of the shrine possessed a . . . name, Munro, and the 
area was called Yardner. The jeemarri found there were bartered south and west and 
north to the confines of the continent. These were so hard and strong, and having 
come from the stomachs of the old men, their magic was so potent that they could be 
sold for spears and spears and spears, making the group a rich one and of outstanding 
importance. Jaal’s country and its Maiamba shrine lay east of Meekatharra at 
Lake Way.” (Pp. 110-11.) 

“When we came to Wilgamia, the red ochre deposits, I. . . with my native 
guide went up the hill and into the hill, cut about in rough excavations . . . This 
hill had been a source of much-valued red ochre for perhaps centuries, for far away in 
the north I had seen this greasy hematite from Wilgamia in the south.’ (Pp. 113-4.) 

“ There was a continual traffic between all the circumcised natives over immense 
distances, from Eucla to Balladonia, Fraser Range, and Boundary Dam, but there 
was also a murderous enmity.” (P. 119.) 

“The last manhood ceremony of Eucla was held in 1913, when Gooradoo, a 
boy of the turkey totem, was initiated at Jeegala Creek, some sixteen miles north. 
A great crowd of natives straggled in by degrees, remnants from all round the plain’s 
edge, from Fraser Range, Boundary Dam, Israelite Bay, as far east as Penong, and 
as far north as Ayer’s Rock, in the very heart of Australia, 700 miles and more of 
foot-travelling. There were numbers of women among them, as in all these gatherings 
an exchange of women is an important part of the ceremony. For the ceremony 
there must have been more than 200 assembled.” (Pp. 121-2.) 

“ And only the cutting flints are there to tell of the old-time residents or those 
who passed. These, by their colour and nature, tell the direction from which they 
were brought. . . All the flints were brought by visitors, for there is no flint formation 
in Yuria district.” (Pp. 159-60.) 

“ His named colours were maaru (charcoal), durdur (soft red ochre), Mur-darba 
(hard red ochre), wina (white pipeclay), karrgu (yellow pipeclay). He ‘ bought’ 
these colours from the visiting tribes, and paid in return for the meeros, spears, clubs 
and other weapons, the wood of which was plentiful at Yuria.’’ (P. 161). 

“‘ Here (Ooldea Water) the tribes gathered in their hundreds for initiation and 
other ceremonies. When all the waters had dried for countless miles, strangers came 
from afar, offering their flints and their food and their women for the right to share 
it and live. The Ooldea men had lived and thrived on the renown of their water. . . 
To-day, in a flintless country, cut flints in millions are to be found on the surrounding 
sandhills.” (P. 167.) 

“ A great aboriginal trade route encircles the continent. As already I had found 
evidence of a stone-age barter, pearl-shell of the north treasured as magic in the 
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deserts of the south, red ochre and flint knives traded across many hundreds of miles, 
I now learned that this barter includes all exchangeable articles, and is continent 
wide. Notwithstanding the hostility of groups and tribes, barter went on all the 
year round along this great highway, which abutted directly on the north and south 
coasts, and branched off to the eastern and western by roads and branch-roads. 
Every group in Australia, except those of the coast, had four roads of exit and entry, 
east, west, south and north, where they could send their local products and obtain 
other desired goods. Spears made of certain hard and durable woods, spearheads of 
various stone for various uses, fur-string belts and forehead bands, curiously shaped 
meteorites, little tip-tails of the tail of the rabbit bandicoot, clubs made from strong 
roots, Murchison ornamented shields—all found their way for immense distances 
along this great recognized continental route, prized for their good or evil magic, or 
their usefulness, and increasing in antiquity and value as they travelled farther and 
farther. 

“* Bull-roarers, the most sacred Central Australian objects, were bought by the 
Bibbulmun, whose children whirled them in play. An imitation of the Malay hris, 
made on the north coast, was bartered as far as Cooper’s Creek. A ground (Neolithic) 
axe from East Kimberley reached the Perth tribes.” 

“ The great continental trade route probably originated with the second horde 
that arrived in Australia. Century by century, generation after generation, they 
penetrated farther south and east and west, buying and selling, bartering their 
women and girls for boys . . . Saleable goods and human possessions were not the 
only traffic.” (Pp. 123-4.) 


(To be continued.) 
F. D. McCarTHy 
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(Continued from Volume IX, No. 3) 


VI. Olkol Type. 


Tribes: 58. ‘‘ Koko Wara,” 59. Aku Laia, 60. Aku Rarmul, 
61. Aku Nienga, 62. Koko Mini or Akunkun, 63. Olkol, Okekol, 
and Okuluan, 64. Oikand, 65. Okundjain, 66. Okangkol, 67. 
Okaurang, 68. Koko Daua, 69. Okuntjel and (? extinct) Okurin, 
70. Takalak, 71. Wamin or Walamin, 72. Okenyika, 73. Tjapatja, 
74. Wakura, 75. Tjankun, 76. Waniura, 77. (Um)Barbarem, 78. 
Tjulngai, 79. Mutju, 80. Ngaikungo, 81. Tjirbal, 82. Mamu, 83. 
Ngatjan.*¢ 

The totemic organization of the tribes in this area is characterized 
by named patrilineal moieties associated with strongly developed 
totemic patterns, by four named sections which, however, are totemic 


26 No reference to the following tribes could be found in the literature: 59, 66, 
69, 71, 72, 73, 79, 82. No trace could be found in the Mona Mona region of a “ Hile- 
man” tribe, mentioned by Hale and Tindale, 1933, p. ror. Sharp, 1934, p. 407, 
identifies the Koko Daua (68) with the ““ Koko Wansin ” of Roth, 1910, map, but 
by the latter Roth probably meant the Okundjain (65), mentioned under their 
popular pidgin name, “‘ Koonjan,” by Mathews, 1899, p. 110. For the Oikand (64), 
Sharp, Joc. cit., erroneously gives ‘‘ Koko Wanggara,” a term applied to them by 
their neighbours and now by themselves. The “ Kauwarang” of Roth, of. cit., 
p. 95, are the Okaurang (67), now almost extinct. The Okekol and Okuluan or 
“* Possum Tribe ”’ are sub-tribes of the Olkol (63). I encountered no Koko Mini (62), 
as they are generally called on the Peninsula, but understand they call themselves 
Akunkun, a term Palmer, 1884, p. 334, gives for their language. They are apparently 
the same as the “ Koogobatha’”’ of Palmer, Joc. cit., and the “ Mirkin” of Curr, 
1886, Vol. II, p. 396. The Aku Nienga (61) are perhaps the same as the “ Koko- 
Nyungal’”’ of McConnel, 1931, p. 18. The “ Koko Wara” are mentioned by Roth, 
Ig10, p. 94, McConnel, 1931, p. 15, and Hale and Tindale, 1933, p. 70; this term 
simply means “ rough speech,” but the proper name of the tribe was not discovered. 

The aku- of 59, 60, 61 and ? 62 is said to be the same as koko-, “‘ speech.”” But 
to the west there is a common root, @k-, referring to land, so these terms may be 
geographical rather than linguistic designations. 

59, 60 and 61 are closely related linguistically and in social organization, as are 
65 and 67, and also 79-83. 
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Key To Map 


Roman numerals denote tribes grouped according to totemic organization. 
Numbers 1 to 111 denote tribes as follows : 


Kaurareg 


. Kekoseno 


Yathaikeno 
Wotadi 


. Nggamadi 
. (Idj) Onyengadi 


Adjinadi 
Kandju 
Koko Yao 


. Yankonyu 

. Ompela 

. Yintjingga 

. Koko Ompindamo 
. Bakanambia 
. Walmbaria 

. Mutumui 

. Ngathokadi 

. Tepethiki 

. Tjongandji 

. Yop’ngadi 

. Wimarango 

. Ngwatangeti 
. “ Kauwala ” 
. Lenngeti 

. Mamangeti 

. Latangeti 

. Anda’angeti 

. Aditinngeti 

. Wik Alkina 

. Kok Mbewan 
. Kok Iala 

. Wik Munkan 
. Aiabado 

. Aiakampana 
. Aiabakan 

. Wik Me’ana 
. Wik Natanya 
. Wik Ngantjera 





39. 
40. 
4I. 
42. 
43. 
44. 
45. 
46. 
47. 
48. 
49. 
50. 
51. 
52. 
53- 
54- 
55- 
56. 
57- 
58. 
59. 
60. 
61. 
. Koko Mini 
. Olkol 

. Oikand 

. Okundjain 
. Okangkol 

. Okaurang 

. Koko Daua 
. Okuntjel 

. Takalak 

. Wamin 

. Okenyika 

. Tjapatja 

. Wakura 

. Tjankun 

. Waniura 


Ngantja 
Ngentjin 

Taior 

Yir Yoront 
Yir Mel 

Koko Pera 
Koko Papung 
Koko Bididji 
Koko Yerlandji 
Koko Moloroidji 
Koko Yimidir 
Koko Ialuniu 
Koko Ialiu 
Koko Ialung 
Tjabokai 
Niakali 
Yirkandji 
Kungandji 
Yidindji 

“ Koko Wara”’ 
Aku Laia 

Aku Rarmul 
Aku Nienga 


77- 
78. 


79- 


(Um)Barbarem 
Tjulngai 
Mutju 


80. Ngaikungo 


. Tjirbal 
. Mamu 
. Ngatjan 


84. Koko Patun 


. (Ak)Waumin 


Kundara 


. Kunggara 


Aripa 
Ambara 
Okerkila and 
Walangama 


. Kutanda and 


Kurandi 


. Kukatja 
. Maikudan 
. Maikulan 
. Maiabi 


96. Workabunga 


. Ngauan 

. Wawmin 
. Yirendali 
. Unamura 
ror. 
102. 
103. 
104. 
105. 
106. 
107. 
108. 
109. 
110. 
III. 


Maithakudi 
Kalkadun 
Indkilindji 
Ngoborindi 
Iukala 

Iangkala 
Bentinck Islanders 
Laierdila 
Eastern Karawa 
Wanyi 
Kunindiri 
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only indirectly as segments of the moieties, and by clearly defined 
local patrilineal clans responsible for the practice of a totemic 
ancestor cult and localized totemic control rites of the ¢alu type. 


The moieties and sections, which are alike called ‘‘ skins ’”’ 
(74: muygka) in pidgin, are as follows :?’ 


Tribes Moieties 
I: A-D II: B-C 
59, 60, 61 a ey. -. me Mbala 
63 ane - ar .. Akapokap Elara, Orininga 
64 ae os ‘a .. Akapokap, Ningka  Elar 
62, 65, 66, 67, 68 .. Akapokap Alar 
60, 70... aa iis .. Kapokap Nelar 
71 ae es ae .. Karaka Wutt, Atar 
28; 93 x20 ‘ .. Raku Mirki 
Fb, The: M6 FF -« .. ‘es Raku, Walar Mirki, Muranggan 
79, 81, 82, 83 .. ae .. Kuraminya, Kurakula Kurabana 
Tribes Sections 

A B C D 
58 ai .. Aparina Yuyur Manggel Ararar 
59, 60, 61 .. Aparina Edjurina Manggel Ararar 
63 .. Aparpar Edjirdjir Amanggel Ararar 
64 - .. Aparinang Edjirinang Amanggel Ararinang 
62, 65, 66,67 Aparina Edjirina Amanggel Ararina 
68 “+ .. Wakeng Korang Yering Malort 
69, 70 .. Apan Yuti Mangela Arari 
71 #2 .. Apan Adjir Manggel Arart 
72, 73 .. Apari Yurinang Mangiela Arar 
74, 75, 76,77 Kupandj Worpu Djilandjs Karpandji 
79, 81, 82, 83. Kupandji Dyjtkandjt Dyilandjt Karpandj 


2? The correlations of moieties and sections from tribe to tribe in this area is 
not entirely satisfactory ; nor is it in complete agreement with Roth, 1897, p. 68, 
and IgI0, p. 100, or Mathews, 1899, p. 110, who, however, do not agree with each 


other. The problem is not of great significance, however, and need not be entered 
into here. 


More important is the question raised by the possibility that the Ngatjan, 
Mamu, Tjirbal, Mudju and perhaps Ngaikungo may have not simply two moieties, 
but three phratries, the Kuraminya, the Kurakulu, and the Kurabana, a type of 
organization which would logically fit their social structure and marriage rules. 
My own investigation of these tribes was limited and my information on this point 
proves contradictory and inconclusive. The consensus was that Kuraminya and 
Kurakulu were simply two terms for one social grouping having totems in common, 
and I have thus described them. It may be, however, that such opinions were 
simply attempts to square an unusual system with the dominant moiety type of 
organization found in surrounding tribes. 
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Throughout the area each of the moieties has its own peculiar 
totems and, except among the last five tribes listed (79, 81, 82, 83, 
and probably 80), there is a strict tabu against any person killing, 
eating, or in any way harming the chief of these moiety totems. 
The moiety names Raku, Karaka, (A)Kapokap, Nginka, and Ki 
all refer to the same small nocturnal bird found in the preceding area. 
Mirki, Wuti, Nelar, Alar, Orininga and Mbala refer to the night owl 
or mopoke. These birds and their eggs, although not good eating 
anyway, are tabu among the tribes where they are the moiety 
totems. Five of the tribes (71, 74, 75, 76, 77) have supplementary 
moiety totems, Walar being a small yellow bee, Muranggan and Atar 
being a larger black bee. In view of the limited sweets available to 
the natives, it need hardly be added that there are no totemic 
tabus on the use of the honeys produced by these bees, but some 
of the tribes have special terms to distinguish moiety totems from 
others (59, 61: martjin; 74, 75, 76,77: tjawn). 

Annually or at less frequent intervals among these tribes with 
moiety totem tabus a member of one moiety kills the bird totem of 
the opposite moiety and publicly desecrates and exposes the body. 
There then follows a ceremonial mock combat between the males of 
each moiety, in which harmless reed spears are ordinarily used. 
Occasionally, however, the sacrilege may be considered more seriously; 
recently among the Wakura a Raku man who had killed mirki was 
speared through the leg by Mirki men, and among the Oikand it is 
considered customary for the actual culprit, after the burial of the 
dead totem, to offer himself to men of the opposite moiety who run 
a spear through his thigh or cut him with knives, as may be done with 
a man following the funeral of a person for whose death he is in some 
way considered responsible. 

The formal wrestling between distant siblings of the same 
moiety, often an annual ceremony, is found among the western 
tribes and is reported for some of the eastern (74, 75, 76). 

According to a myth of the east-central tribes of this group, 
the two moiety birds, as anthropomorphic mythical ancestors, were 
the original inhabitants of the country. Eventually, when other 
ancestors had come into the land, Mirki was attacked, surrounded 
by grass fires, and even though he took refuge in a hollow tree, as 
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mirki does not, he had to change into a bird to escape. This action 
led all the other ancestors to change into the various bird, animal, 
and other forms they have now, and thus brought to a close the 
mythical ancestral period at the beginning of time. 


Among the last five tribes mentioned each moiety has several 
totems, but none of these is tabu to anyone. These moiety totems, 
here designated individually or collectively by a term (81, 83: kupt) 
translated as ‘‘ world” or by one informant as “ nature,’ include 
for the Kurabana, which is associated with water (bana) the prominent 
hill at the head of the Mulgrave River near Malanda known as Bartle 
Frere, the scrub turkey, the white cockatoo, and the white grub, 
and for the Kuraminya, which is associated with animals or flesh 
(minya), a place called Lyman Hill, the scrub hen, the red opossum, 
and the eaglehawk. These seem to be the chief totems associated 
with the moieties, and although they may also serve as totems of 
clans, there seems to be here no general attribution of all clan totems 
to either one moiety or the other as is the case among neighbouring 
tribes to the east. 


There is no good evidence that the sections anywhere in this 
area are primary totemic groupings, although the sections of the 
moiety may be directly associated with the moiety totems.*® 


The patrilineal totemic clan is an important element in the 
social structure of all of these tribes, although the apparent absence 
of clan names makes these groupings stand out less distinctly among 
the tribes in the south-east corner of the area. The clans normally 
have multiple totems. The local term for dream is generally used 
to designate clan and sometimes moiety totems, and dreams are 
interpreted totemically in all the tribes. Other terms may also be 
employed to indicate totems: 83: waryu; kupi, world; kadjarin, 


28 Roth, 1910, p. 102, reports the following totems for Olkol sections : A: various 
species of poison snakes; B: goose, plover; C: carpet snake, bird like mopoke; 
D: bird like owl ; Palmer, 1884, p. 304, gives for the Koko Mini sections: A: yam; 
B: native companion; C: grass; D: nonda fruit. But in reporting “ section 
totems ”’ for the “ Koko Wara,” Roth, Joc. cit., makes it clear that he is dealing 
rather with moiety or perhaps patrilineal clan totems, for he reports for sections A 
and D, i.e. Moiety I, the same totems, red kangaroo, dingo, giant lily, brown snake, 
and owl ; and likewise that sections B and C, i.e. Moiety II, have the same totems, 
goose, black duck, fresh water crocodile, cockatoo and blue lily. 
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dream; bulo, father’s father, for own totems; mgakt, mother’s 
father, for totems of mother’s patrilineal line; 74, 75, 76: nguyar, 
dream; 71: yapu, dream; 70: ygama, dream; 68: piyan- 
perant, associated with the root #7-, relating to things patrilineal ; 
yinger, name; 67: elpiniyen, root p1-; 65: alyula; yerpana, 
name and dream ; 64: ukal; tbanger; tbara, dream ; atpir, name ; 
kalo, clan; 63: uykal; yalko, dream; amitha, father’s father, 
for own totems ; 59, 61: karem, dream. 

Besides the usual floral and faunal totems, the following are also 
found as clan totems among the tribes indicated: fire (63, 68) ; 
water (63, 64, 65, 74) ; green stone (68) ; spears (64, 74, 76); baby 
(64, 74, 76); corpse (64, 65, 74); ghost (63, 64, 65, 67, 68, 71, 74) 
or white man (64, 71, 74). In this area there is apparently no general 
tabu on the killing or eating of clan totems although for certain 
tribes (58, 62, 69, 72, 73, 78) positive information on this point is 
lacking. However, among the Koko Daua (68) and the Okundjain 
(65), somewhat similar in this way to the tribes south of them, an 
individual avoids the edible totems of his clan while he is mourning 
the death of a close kin who was a fellow clan member.?® Personal 
names are derived from one or more of the multiple clan totems or 
in many instances from the place names of particular clan countries. 
Among the Ngatjan a personal name, whether derived from a place 
or other totem, is given by the father who then “ puts the name 
under a rock or in a cave ”’ in the child’s own country which is part of 
the larger clan territory. The rule against marrying a member of 
the mother’s clan, mentioned for the preceding area, is likewise 
found here, and among the Olkol, at least, the prohibition is extended 
to include persons who have the same totems as the father’s mother. 
The rule is absent among the Aku Nienga and Aku Laia, where a 


2° Roth, 1910, p. 77, reports that on the Palmer River there is an eating tabu 
(tami) on the “ individual namesake ” when this happens to be an animal or plant. 
He may be referring here to mourning tabus. For the “ Koko Wara,” Roth, 1909, 
pp. 179-180, says that the initiands learn to avoid animals of their own ‘‘ exogamous 
group,” these being tabu (alnta) to them. However, these food tabus are later 
removed by the old men, just as the general initiation tabus are lifted in other tribes, 
and it is thus doubtful whether they are tabus associated with totemic groupings. 
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man marries the daughter of a distant mother’s brother who may or 
may not be a member of the mother’s clan. 


Among those tribes for which there is information the land is 
divided up into unnamed clan domains which include a number of 
individual named countries. The several countries constituting a 
clan domain need not be contiguous among the tribes in the south- 
eastern and north-western parts of the area and perhaps among others 
as well. Each individual member of the clan is associated with a 
few of these countries, which become the person’s ‘‘ homeland ” 
(65: amalakal, my country), and which may provide him with a 
personal name. A number of Okundjain and Oikand genealogies 
show that a man, his son and his son’s son (or woman, her brother’s 
daughter, and her brother’s son’s daughter) may all have different 
homelands within the domain of the one clan, so that strictly speaking 
the inheritance of land is patrilineal within the limits not of the actual 
blood patrilineage but of the clan kin. 


In this area cosmogeny begins with the mythical ancestral 
epoch in which was established the interrelation between clan 
ancestors (83: bulo; 68: taykain; 64: tm-atat, theriomorphic 
only ; 63: amitha; 58: ambotba), territories, totems and rites as 
these are associated to-day. Many of these tribes lack any special 
term for this period at the beginning of time, but some of them 
distinguish things ancestral from things present by a special adjectival 
suffix (68: -taykain; 64: -atat). The Ngatjan and related tribes, 
however, locating this period in the very distant past (kupila, i.e. 
time of the totems), call it tjutjapa; and this “ first world’”’ or 
“ world before ’’ was not immediately succeeded by an order identical 
with the present, as among most other tribes, but as among tribes 
with maternal personal totems, by an intervening “ olden time” 
or “ old-fashioned ”’ time called yaki, the same term be it noted 
which is used for mother’s father and for the totems of amother’s 
clan. 


Totemic control ceremonies of rather uniform talu type are 
known for many of these tribes. There is a tendency for the owner 
of a site to be the operator regardless of the totem controlled, but 
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this is not always the case.*® Among these tribes the simple increase 
ceremony includes not only the cleaning out of the site, but also the 
naming of specific countries in which the totem should multiply, areas 
naturally inhospitable to plant or animal species being omitted. 
Western tribesmen explain that the rites send out spirits (64: ant; 
65: amang) of the mythical ancestral animals (64: im-atat) or other 
totems which have resided in the place since ancestral times. The 
increase sites of these same tribes are usually associated with both 
stones and water; the places need not be tabu.*! It is not known 
whether the Olkol have totemic control rites, but informants have 
described totem centres associated with stones and water which 
appear to be similar to the control sites of the neighbouring tribes. 

Tribes in this area also have historical ceremonies reproducing 
the activities of the mythical ancestors, the most important of these 
rites being the boys’ initiations.** Physical mutilation of the 
initiands is noticeably absent here, except that tooth avulsion may 
be associated with these rites among the Wakura, who also make the 
boys drink blood donated by patrilineal kin. Nowhere does the 
tooth avulsion appear to have totemic significance, however, as it 


30 Among the Ngatjan, for example, scrub turkey (kupar) may be increased at a 
tabu area known as Scrub Turkey Hole (Kupar Kolka) established by a scrub turkey 
ancestor in country near the Butcher’s Creek gold-diggings owned by the clan which 
numbers scrub turkey among its totems. The rite, consisting of stirring up the hole 
and throwing earth out in all directions, is conducted whenever turkeys are scarce 
by any man or woman of any clan who has been properly introduced to the site 
and ceremony by those already initiated. 

Certain members of the Koko Daua Catfish Clan own an untabued well called 
Catfish Hole which dates from ancestral times where they may annually increase 
the fish by cleaning out the hole and scattering earth. 

A member of the Oikand Ghost Clan increases iguana (inokanter), the totem 
of another clan, because the lagoon harbouring an Iguana Hole (erkeuo tnokanter) 
is found in his homeland. Another member of the Oikand Ghost Clan similarly 
increases camp dog puppies, which are not his totems, because the Camp Dog Hole 
(erkeuo amud) is in country he owns. Or, among the Okaurang, red pigeon is 
increased at a site on Yellow Creek which is owned by a clan not otherwise associated 
with this bird. 

31 The association with water probably has nothing to do with preventing these 
sites from becoming sacred and tabu, since even at the height of the dry season this 
region affords plenty of other sources for fresh water. 

82 58 : Successive stages given by Roth, 1909, 178-182, as boata, urdu, kaundarang, 
anden, alkir, or “ spears,” poo a Bec 60: stages given by Roth, loc. cit., as barta, 
antara, anpi, anpul; 63: putja; 64: yarntj, i.e. tabu; 65: arebay, cf. 87; 
68 : yiral, cf. 44, 45, 86. 
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does in northern areas ; nor is there evidence that other tribes make 
any totemically significant ritual use of human blood. It should be 
noted that for the “ Koko Wara” Roth, 1909, 178, describes the 
use of elaborate stage properties in the representation of masked 
ancestors (58: amboiba) by clansmen who reproduce the mythical 
roles during the initiation rites. This appears to be the southern- 
most extension in the Peninsula of the use of elaborate masks in 
totemic ceremonies, although disguise of participants is a widespread 
common ritual trait. 

For some of the western and northern tribes in this area (63, 
64, 65, 68) there is evidence of a consistent system of totemic beliefs 
concerning the life history of the individual’s personal spirit or soul. 
It is believed that these spirits have been in existence since the 
epoch of the mythical ancestors, with whom they are associated but 
not genetically connected so that it is improper to speak of persons 
as being totemic or ancestral reincarnations. In a place associated 
with water and lying within the boundaries of their own or (64, 68) 
a phratric clan domain they await their incarnation. In the form 
of a spirit baby (64: aryk ant, aryk ampuyk; 65: ewuya 
yorkon ; 68: entaka mant; baby, spirit) such a pre-existent spirit 
is found, by father or mother, wandering not far from its watery 
headquarters whence it has issued either on its own initiative (65, 68) 
or because it was sent forth by its ancestral father’s father (63: 
amitha ; 64: amiy) or even by its mother’s father (64: atjiy). 
Its provenience and thus its clan affiliations are known from the 
territory in which it was found. 

In none of these tribes does the finding have to be associated 
with a parental dream ; rather, it is believed that some small floral 
or faunal species or other natural phenomenon, not necessarily a 
totem of the child, is actually encountered under peculiar circum- 
stances which allow it to be identified as a spirit child which in this 
form enters the body of the mother. If found by a man, the spirit 
may enter his flesh and then be transferred to the woman’s body by 
contact, not necessarily sexual, or in food and other objects.™ 


33 It should be noted that among the Oikand (64) the spirit child may be sent by 
the mother’s father and found directly by the mother so that the father need play no 
active role in the conception except that he or one of his patrilineal kin of his own or 
another clan provides the land in which the spirit has resided. 
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At death a person’s ghost (64: waygar; 65: akyera; 67: 
ayara) remains with the living until it is forgotten and lost in the 
hordes of ghosts which haunt the bush. But the totemic spirit 
(64: ant; 65: amaykara; 68: mant) which stemmed from the 
ancestors does not return to them nor to its clan homeland, but 
travels to the west across the Gulf of Carpentaria. Among the 
Wakura, too, the ghost remains behind while the spirit goes west. 
There is no evidence that this spirit is ever associated with bull- 
roarers or other sacred objects. 


VII. Okerlila Type. 


Tribes: 84. Koko Patun, 85. (Ak)Waumin, 86. Kundara, 87. 
Kunggara, 88. Aripa, 89. Ambara, go. Okerlika and Walangama, 
gi. Kutanda and Kurandi, 92. Kukatja, 93. Maikudan, 94. Maikulan, 
95. Maiabi, 96. Workabunga.*4 

None of these tribes have named moieties.*5 All have four 
named sections, but strictly speaking these are not totemic groupings 
in spite of vague attempts by some natives to associate patrilineal 
clan totems with the sections which ended in the admission that 


34 All of these tribes except 84, 85, 89 and 92 have been mentioned in the 
literature. The Kurandi and Kutanda are two local groups of one tribe which is 
usually known by the latter term. The Walangama are a south-eastern branch of 
the Okerkila, by which name they are generally known. The Waumin or sometimes 
Akwaumin were said by informants to be called Warkamin by neighbouring tribes, 
but their section terms do not correspond with those given by Mathews, 1808, 
p. 251, for his ‘‘Warkeeman” tribe. Richards, 1926, p. 265, mentions a 
“‘ Warkaman ”’ tribe in the Chillagoe region. Other than the Waumin I encountered 
no members of a Warkamin group. These may be a western and an eastern division, 
with different sections, of what is considered by outsiders as one tribe. 


The tribes in this area, especially to the south, have been viciously decimated 
by Europeans who have taken over their land for mining and pastoral exploitation. 
The Maikulan numbered in 1864, on first contact with whites, 400, in 1883, 200, 
according to estimates, not necessarily accurate, given to Curr, 1886, Vol. II, p. 322. 
The Maiabi numbered 250 in 1868, 80 in 1879, according to the same source. Few 
are left to-day. 


35 Roth, 1897, p. 56, gives the matrilineal moieties X: Woodaroo, and Y: 
Pakutta, for the Maiabi (95), but this information may apply only to those southern 
Maiabi who mingle with the Maithakudi and other tribes to the south which have 
named matrilineal moieties. Northern Maiabi informants who understood the 
moiety organization claimed their tribe lacked it. Roth apparently found no 
moieties among the Workabunga, southera neighbours of the Maiabi, nor did I. 
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totems were correlated only with couples of sections (A-D and B-C), 
i.e. patrilineal moieties.*® The sections (‘‘ skins” or “ heads ”’ in 
pidgin) are as follows :*” 


Tribes Sections 
A B Cc D 

84, 85, 89, 93-96  Kuparu Kurkila Wunggu Banbari 
93-95, (Roth, | ) Mist : 

Palmer) .. Badingo Yuingo Djimilingo Maringo 
g6 (Roth) .- Patingo Kapudango Dyimilingo Maringo 
86 ye .. Wakek Kurang Yering Malon 
87 ee +, are Urang Yering Lor 
88 . i. re Ruang Yering Lor 
go ‘i Te Ruang Renta Lur 
gI, 92—Eastern 

Branch .. Raker Ruang Yering Lor 
g2— Western 

Branch .. WNgaritjbela Purarangi Kamarang Paldjaringia 


In this area the patrilineal clan is well developed, and each is 
normally associated with several totems. The general term for 
totem is the same as that for dream (95: pikain ; 93,94: djuykura 
or ptkain; 92: yelkoroker; 91: tyier; go: ker; 87, 88, 89: 
tar; 86: metera; 84, 85: tbera) and the totemic interpretation 
of dreams is common throughout the area. Some of the northern 
tribes also designate totems by the kinship term for father’s father 
(87: tjarem; 86: piter) which is used particularly when the totem 
is thought of in its role of mythical ancestor. Totems here are 
predominantly natural species, including recent additions of such 


36 For some of these tribes the sections constitute an anomalous structure which 
can hardly be adjusted to an alternative marriage rule which allows out of generation 
mating with father’s sister’s daughter’s daughter and thus interferes with the unilineal 
succession of sections. To prevent a man of section A from marrying by this rule a 
woman of section D, the woman is affiliated with her mother’s section, B, thus 
becoming a proper mate for A. She thus belongs to two sections, or, as the natives 
say in pidgin, “ She follows her mother’s skin and has two heads.” This would 
lead to complete confusion of patrilineal totems if they were correlated with sections, 
yet patrilineal totemism is the only kind the natives recognize. 


3? The section terms given by Roth, 1897, p. 57, or Palmer, 1884, p. 302, for 
93, 94, 95, 96 have now, after thirty-five to fifty years, apparently given away to the 
common Kuparu-Banbari terminology which has quite replaced them among the 
northern remnants of these detribalized groups. Palmer, loc. cit., gives the following 
feminine forms for the Maikulan and Maikudan terms: 93, 94: A: Mandjingo ; 
B: Karburango; C: Kudamango; D: Ngaranngango. Present day informants 
were unable to verify these terms. (Ng in the names of sections has the sound of .) 
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domesticated animals as (94) sheep, and (86) horses and cattle. 
However, besides plant or animal species, there are also such totems 
as the Rainbow Serpent (91, 92), lightning (90), salt and fresh water 
(88, 90), salt (87), whirlwind (87), saliva (88), boomerang (91), and 
ghost (86, 87). Among the Waumin we find the explicit recognition 
of named places as totems ; thus the “ dreams ”’ of the Eagle Hawk 
Clan include kuritela (eagle hawk) and yapitela (a hill now called 
Mt. Hollowback). Among this tribe we get the only definite evidence 
for this area of a strict tabu on killing or eating of totems. Not only 
are the totems of one’s own or father’s clan avoided, but also those 
of one’s mother’s patrilineal clan, and the old people see to it that 
not even children come into contact with these totems. For the 
other tribes we either lack positive information or killing and eating 
tabus are definitely absent. Among the Kunggara and Western 
Kukatja the totems of a mother recently dead are avoided, and 
among the former there is also a tabu on totems of any close patri- 
lineal kin who have recently died. These tabus were applied only to 
the particular clan totems for which the dead individuals were 
named, the several totemic personal names of an individual in this 
area being chosen from a series of names associated with the various 
totems of the clan. Among most of these tribes the marriage rules 
lead to what may be termed maternal clan exogamy, a pattern 
which is usually expressed as a totemic rule to the effect that a man 
may not marry a woman who has the same totems as his mother, 
although his wife may be (and frequently is) a member of his father’s 
mother’s clan. This rule is absent among the Waumin, however, 
for they allow a close cross-cousin marriage, and their genealogies 
show that a man’s wife may be a member of his mother’s clan and 
even have the same personal names as the mother. Among the 
Aripa there is a regional grouping of the clans into the eastern or 
“Fresh Water People’”’ and the western or “ Salt Water People ”’ 
and there is a tendency for each grouping to be endogamous. 

The clans are local groups each controlling certain territories 
and their natural products. These countries need not be contiguous. 
Particular areas within the clan domain are associated with one or 
more individual members of the clan. There is evidence that at 
least some clan totems were localized within the territory of the 
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clan through the agency of the mythical ancestors who lived at 
the beginning of time. 

Control rites for totemic species were formerly held at specified 
places among the central tribes of this area and perhaps elsewhere, 
too. The nature of these ceremonies and the persons responsible 
for them could not be learned from available informants. Among 
these same tribes the usual initiation ceremonies for boys (86: yyiral ; 
87: arebayk) are of an historical nature, representing in part the 
activities of mythical ancestors. The tooth avulsion found among 
these central tribes is in no way associated with totemism. 

Typical of neighbouring tribes in the region are the conception 
beliefs of the Aripa. A spirit child (88: boetiy) is found usually 
by the father somewhere in his own clan country. He directs it to 
the mother whose body it enters. The father sees the spirit in the 
form of any small active natural agent, very frequently a frog in this 
area. No special attitude is adopted by parent or child towards this 
agent species, which may or may not be a clan totem. The spirit 
child is not believed to be a reincarnation, but was pre-existent in 
the water hole in its father’s clan country and is thus identified with 
the paternal clan and its totemic complex. It is thought that 
the agent is actuaily encountered, and there need be no dream in 
connection with conception. Among the Waumin conception may 
also take place in this way; but if the parents are away from the 
paternal homeland, the mother may dream of some geographical 
feature of the father’s country, e.g., a hill, which thereupon becomes 
the child’s totem in that one of his personal totemic names will be 
derived from it. 


VIII. Maithakudi Type. 


Tribes: 97. Ngauan or Ngauangan, 98. Wawmin, gg. Yir- 
endali, 100. Unamura, ror. Maithakudi, 102. Kalkadun.*® 

Information on the totemism of this area where native life is 
thoroughly disorganized is still wholly fragmentary. My own 


38 All of these tribes have previously been mentioned in the literature and are 
easily identifiable. They constitute the northern fringe of a large number of Queens- 
land tribes which apparently have a similar totemic organization. See Radcliffe- 
Brown, 1931, pp. 168-169, and Kelly, 1935, pp. 461-464. 
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informants, having lived around Normanton or Burketown, were 
acculturated to the patrilineal totemism of Area VII or IX. All 
of these tribes, however, have named totemic matrilineal moieties 
(X and Y). All totems of a moiety are secondarily associated with 
the two named sections into which each moiety is divided (X : A and 
C; Y: Band D). No evidence could be found for the presence of 
section totems as such.3® The names of these groupings are as 
follows :# 


Tribes Moieties 
X (A-C) Y (B-D) 
MES 36 ue me “2 ‘i Ze .. Wutaru Parkada 
98-100 i es bi sim me .. Utara Parkada 
a ks ne ve + 7 ae .. Wutaru Malara 
ae a’ is “ aps 7 .. Utaru Malara 
Tribes Sections 
A B C D 
Qg7-I0I .. .. Kuparu Kurkila Wunggu Banbari 
102 oe ..  Patingo Marinanggo Kangilango Tunbiango 


With this system of matrilineal moiety totemism there exists 
also a patrilineal system of totems. Whether these are associated 
with amorphous patrilineages or with actual patrilineal clans is not 
clear. However, patrilineal groups which appear to be unnamed 
are the land-holding units, so that an individual’s ‘‘ homeland ” 
is acquired from his or her close patrilineal kin. The individual 
also acquires a totemic personal name from these patrilineal kin and 
at death certain of these relatives must avoid the patrilineal totem 
to which the name referred although there seems to be no tabu on 


39 Roth, 1897, p. 57, and Palmer, 1884, p. 302, report section totems for some of 
these tribes. However, a tabulation of their data suggests that they are in fact 
dealing with matrilineal moiety totems; e.g. for the Kalkadun, Roth gives emu, 
mountain kangaroo, porcupine, opossum, wallaby, brown snake, ‘“ mountain” 
snake and carpet snake as totems all associated with two different sections, A and 
C, but fails to note that these two sections constitute the one matrilineal moiety, X. 


4©Many Kalkadun (102) now ordinarily use the North Queensland Kuparu- 
Banbari terminology. No other meanings could be discovered for either moiety 
or section names. The terms are applied to both sexes. My own material on the 
equivalence of the Kalkadun sections is confusing for one informant insisted that 
Patingo was equivalent to C, Kangilango to A, Marinanggo to D, and Tunbiango 
to B. 
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this totem during the individual’s lifetime. Whether or not these 
patrilineal totems are associated with the patrilineal “ homelands ” 
by means of a typical ancestral mythology could not be learned. 

A person also considers as his own the totems of his own matri- 
lineal moiety, and several of these, probably associated with a 
matrilineal clan grouping within the moiety, provide him with 
personal totemic names. From childhood on, for both sexes, there 
is a tabu on eating, though not on killing, the matrilineal animal 
totems. Since animal totems predominate in this area, it is doubtful 
whether this tabu is actually extended to all the moiety totemic 
animals. The term for totem, apparently both patrilineal and 
matrilineal (101 : ptkain) also means “ dream,’’ and dreams in which 
totems appear are interpreted in reference to persons or groups 
associated with the totem. 

While bull-roarers (102: wilmura) are used in the initiations 
and perhaps for magical purposes, there is no evidence that such 
artifacts are intimately associated with the spiritual life of each 
individual. Information on conception and death beliefs, ancestral 
mythology, totemic control or historical rites, and other aspects of 
totemism in this area is lacking. 


IX. Laterdila Type. 


Extant tribes: 103. Indjilindji, 104. Ngoborindi, 105. Iukala, 
106. Iangkala, 107. Bentinck Islanders, 108. Laierdila, 109. Eastern 
Karawa, 110. Wanyi, 111. Kunindiri. Extinct tribe: Minkin.” 


41 All of these tribes except 111 have been mentioned in the literature and are 
easily identifiable. Aspects of the totemic organization of this area are discussed in 
Sharp, 1935. 

Laierdila and mainland informants claim that the social organization of the 
Bentinck Islanders, whom they call Marlanunda or Maldanunda, is similar to their 
own, but as the Bentinck people have been quite isolated as regards both native and 
European contact, this information is of doubtful value. No living Minkin could be 
found in the Burketown area and the tribe is apparently extinct, probably having 
suffered severely from the yellow fever which decimated Burketown in the 1860's. 
Informants agreed that they belonged in this area rather than in Area VII. 

It is probable that the Binbinga, Alaua and perhaps other Northern Territory 
tribes to the west who lack named patrilineal moieties have a totemic system of 
Laierdila type. For these tribes, as well as those of Tjingali type to the south-west 
and of Mara type to the north-west having a very similar totemic organization, see 
Radcliffe-Brown, 1931, and Elkin, 1933, pp. 69 ff. 
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The totemic organization of these tribes is characterized by the 
presence of eight named sub-sections organized as unnamed totemic 
patrilineal moieties and semi-moieties ; unnamed patrilineages with 
some totemic associations through land tenure, but no named clans ; 
multiple linked totems are predominantly natural species but include 
land and mythical ancestors and are tabu in most tribes. 

All of these tribes have eight named sub-sections, known locally 
as “head” (108: Jelka) or “‘ hair” (108: djurel).4* They are 
correlated throughout the area with an Aranda type of kinship 
structure, and may be listed as follows :* 


Tribes Sub-Sections 
Al B} Cc Dt 
Masculine— 
103-106, 108-111 Ngaribelang  Buralang Kamarang Palhiarinyt 
Feminine— 


103-106 .. Niwanama Nuralama Nimarama Nuliarima 
109-111 .. Noanama Nuralama Niamarama Nuliarima 
A? B? Cc? D? 

Masculine— 

103-106, 108-111 Bulanyi Kangala Yakameri Bangarinyt 
Feminine— 

103-106 .. Nurianma Nangalama Tjaminanyo Naungarima 

109-III .. Nulaima Nangalama Yakamerina Nungarima 


The four patrilineal couples of sub-sections are organized as 
totemic unnamed patrilineal semi-moieties (1: A?-D*; 2: A*-D!; 
3: BtC!; 4: B*C*) and moieties (1: A?D*-A2D!; II: 
B1-C!-B2-C?). Associated with each of the four semi-moieties is a 
series of totems which varies somewhat from one region to another. 
A more limited series of different totems is likewise associated with 


42 Roth, 1910, p. 100, gives only four sections for the Ngoborindi, equivalent to 
the sub-sections given here as A*, B®, C? and D*. My informants, giving eight sub- 
sections for this tribe, were not aware of any recent change from a four section system, 
though this is possible since the Ngoborindi are on the extreme eastern border of the 
eight sub-section area. It would appear more likely, however, that Roth, coming 
from a four section area, not unnaturally failed to record more than four groupings, 
as he also failed to record feminine forms of the section terms. 

48 The Laierdila use only the mainland masculine forms which are applied to 
men and women alike. No other meanings could be discovered for the terms. The 
general concept of stone (108: kamar) is associated with the Kamarang-Y akamert 
semi-moiety in some tribes. 

H 
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each of the two moieties, and each moiety is, of course, secondarily 
associated with the totems of its two constituent semi-moieties.** 
Although unnamed, these groupings find further expression in 
ceremonial opposition, as in the boys’ initiation when the two moieties 
are opponents in a kind of football game or when the members of 
one moiety circumcise or subincise boys of the opposite moiety, and 
also in reciprocal services, as during funeral and mourning rites. 

The totems of an individual are all the totems of his own semi- 
moiety and moiety. All other members of his own semi-moiety have 
exactly the same totems and the relationship of all of these persons 
to these totems is of the same kind. Each of the semi-moieties is 
ideally correlated with one patrilineal descent line of the Aranda 
type kinship system, so that the totemic groupings are normally 
patrilineal. 

In cases of alternative marriages, however, the sub-section and 
thus semi-moiety affiliation of the offspring is usually, but not 
always, determined on the basis of the mother’s sub-section, rather 
than the father’s. This simply expresses the feeling for partilineality 
in a negative, rather than a positive, way ; it is considered more 
important that a child should not be in his mother’s groupings than 
that he should be in his father’s. This ‘“‘ throwing away of the 
father ’’ in these cases is thus consistent with the principle of patri- 
lineal descent. It occasionally places a child in the moiety opposite 
his father’s, but more frequently, in cases of “little bit wrong ”’ 
marriages, the child is in his own father’s sub-section and semi- 
moiety or else in the other semi-moiety of his father’s moiety so 
that he does have all or certain totems in common with his patrilineal 
kin. 

Clan totemism is apparently absent in this area unless the 
four semi-moieties are regarded as clans. A grouping more like 
the typical clan is the small, unnamed, exogamous land-holding unit 
of a few siblings or parallel cousins and their known agnatic 


44 A partial list of the totems associated with each semi-moiety and moiety is 
given in Sharp, 1935, Chart III. It should be noted that the sub-sections placed in 
the B position of that report are here placed in the A position, and the others adjusted 
accordingly, in order that the arrangement here may be consistent with that used 
by Radcliffe-Brown, 1931. 
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descendants, the patrilineage or joint family. Its solidarity rests 
primarily on close kinship bonds and a common interest in territory 
which consists of a number of usually contiguous named countries of 
varying size. These countries are held individually or jointly, being 
acquired through inheritance or gift from older members of the 
patrilineage, and normally they cannot be alienated to persons outside 
this group. Control of real property rests with the individual, 
though its use is regulated by kinship, but the group as a whole has a 
common interest in the countries of its members which constitute a 
“homeland ”’ (108: biel ytewer) for them all. Through kinship, 
certain rights are also accorded the individual in all countries 
associated with any one of his patrilineal kin, all such countries 
being known by a special categorical term (108: dulmar). Totems 
associated with the countries of the dulmar are normally those of 
one’s own semi-moiety ; totems associated with homeland countries 
constitute a small constellation within the semi-moiety totems and 
tend to become particularly related to the patrilineage which thus 
assumes a certain totemic character. The offspring of alternative 
marriages, however, acquire patrilineage land although their totems 
may differ from those of their patrilineal kin. 


In the various tribal myths the totems are associated with the 
different countries through the agency of mythical ancestors or 
“story people”’ (108: yul marwena; 106: marwa yura; 105: 
mara yula; 109, 110: poretji)4® who lived in the earliest ‘‘ dream 
times.’”’ The term for ancestor may also be applied to totems, or 
these may be called “dreamings” (108: kwal kudjin; 105: 
blentjinit). The division of totems between the moieties tends to 
associate natural phenomena of the rainy season with Moiety I 
and of the dry season with Moiety II, and there are other examples 
of the linkage of totems. The totems are predominantly natural 
species although cultural and other forms such as the boomerang, 
fighting stick, paint, leg chafe, corpse, ghost, sky world, Rainbow 
Serpent and other mythical beings also appear. 


“5 Compare the Umbaia and Ngandji term for the altjeriya, poaradju, reported 
by Spencer and Gillen, 1904, p. 12. 
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Among the mainland tribes a tabu on eating or killing semi- 
moiety totemic species is enforced for both sexes from childhood on ; 
among the Laierdila there is no tabu, even in connection with death. 
Dreams of totems or countries are interpreted in reference to 
individuals or groups associated with them. The alleged appearance 
of a totem in connection with a corpse is used as an aid in identifying 
the person or group magically responsible for the death. There is a 
rather vague belief that totems associated with a country give good 
luck to owners and bad luck to trespassers. 


Personal names may be derived from the totems of one’s own 
semi-moiety or moiety. As such names are often inherited from a 
dead close patrilineal relative, regardless of sex, the same names may 
keep reappearing in one patrilineage, thus strengthening the vague 
association between such a group and a particular constellation of 
totems within the larger semi-moiety series. At any time, however, 
new names may be introduced into the lineage, being either acquired 
from distant patrilineal kin or invented. 


In some instances the mythical ancestors established totem 
centres where non-secret increase ceremonies are now conducted 
by the individual who owns the site or by other persons. When the 
site is stirred up in various ways, the totemic spirits (108: wan) 
which stem from the ancestral totem (108: war) left there, are 
“hunted out ” for the benefit or harm of the whole community. *® 


Tribal or inter-tribal historical rites representing the activities 
of the ancestors are held during the dry season. These include a 
series of initiation rites (108: kandjauin) for boys, during which 


46 Typical of these sites is that at Bogatjinar on the Dugong River, Mornington 
Island, in Buralang-Kamarang semi-moiety country owned by Puntj, a Buralang. 
Here certain underwater holes are the tracks of a mythical ancestral hawk-man, a 
“story hawk” or “ dream hawk” (108: kwar bogatji) and a Buralang-Kamarang 
totem. By “ building a fire’ over these holes, Puntj can increase the south-east 
trade winds, i.e. bring the wet season to a close. Both fire and the south-east trades 
are totems of the Buralang-Kamarang semi-moiety of the “dry season”’ moiety. 
In neighbouring Ngaribelang-Bangarinyi country of the opposite moiety are holes 
associated with an ancestral iguana (108: kwar daual) and crab (108: kwar dayur). 
To-day anyone, by shaking bushes over these “ tracks” and brushing them out, 
can hunt out spirit iguanas (wan daual) and crabs (wan dayur) which become real 
animals. 
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they are circumcised or subincised. On the mainland there are also 
initiatory ceremonies for girls. 


In this area a person is not believed to be a reincarnation of his 
mythical ancestors or totems nor is he supposed to originate spiritually 
in his own “ homeland.’’ Conception beliefs are of the typical 
“spirit baby ” (108: wan yura) kind, but the circumstances of the 
“conception ’’ do not normally affect the individual’s relation 
either to land or totems, there being no correlation between the 
small animal or other natural form which the spirit child assumes, 
the place it is found, or the person who finds it and the totemic 
associations of the resulting person. The spirit babies can apparently 
reside anywhere. Sometimes, but not necessarily, the spirit baby 
appears in a dream to one of the close kin of the child and announces 
what his personal totemic or “ dream ’”’ name shall be. This name 
will be accepted as placing the child in the semi-moiety associated 
with this name and totem. These beliefs thus provide a cultural 
mechanism whereby the offspring of an alternative marriage may be 
placed in his father’s semi-moiety, regardless of the sub-section 
affiliation of the mother, though this fiction is rarely used. 


Nor is a person necessarily associated with his totems or his 
countries in death. The spirit (108: wan) of the dead proceeds 
towards the sunrise, the place of the dead (108: Yzltjtlan), while 
the ghost hovers about the place of burial until it is eventually lost 
in the general horde of tribal ghosts. The corpse may be buried 
in any country. 

Bullroarers are used in connection with initiation and in love 
magic, but no evidence of any totemic association between an 
individual or his spirit and some particular sacred bullroarer could 
be discovered. 
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ROTUMAN LEGENDS 


By C. MAXWELL CHURCHWARD 
(Continued from Volume IX, No. 3) 


XVIII. THE MAN WHO AROUSED THE JEALOUSY OF THE KING 


dstét6 was his name, and, as a result of his having aroused the king’s jealousy, 

he was sent on several dangerous expeditions, doubtless in the hope that he 
would be killed. But, like Sinbad the sailor, he came through them all safely, 
and it was the king, not Méstdt6, that finally lost his life. Only two expeditions 
are mentioned, but evidently the story as here given is incomplete: for the words 
“this is the very last time,’”’ in 123, seem to imply that several journeys, not one 
only, had already been made. 


MésTOTO 

1. Tokagsaut, sau ta ma ‘on famori tris ‘ad famor ‘atakoa ; 2. ka ag ne ‘oris ‘a 
famér ta la ré sikstk—la kamat ‘a ma ‘e utut la hele‘ se utut : 3. terantt ma ka ja‘ak 
se‘ le‘et ma ho‘ag se su‘ura. 

4. Ka ‘tnosot ‘e utut ‘e hanue ta ma ‘orta le‘ fol. 5. Ka ‘oria le‘ hin mafue ta, 
‘on asa Puakleav ; ka le‘ han het, ‘on asa le Puaknifo ; ka ‘oria sagavan he ta, ‘on 
asa le Méstotd. 6. Ma noné ma hele‘uag se ‘eris* ran ta, kane ‘oris 6° rua ja@'ak vahia 
‘e ‘eris* ran mumua, ma tor sio ke irts ‘esea, 7. ma ta ag ke la ré ‘oris hatfaegagat, ir 
mo fol ‘i ‘esea, 8. ma ta le‘et ‘ea la ja‘akia ia, ka le‘et ‘ea la ja'akia ta, ka le‘et ‘ea la 
j@ akiaia. 9. Maté& han mafue ta, le Puakleva, ‘ea se ‘on sastag he rua ‘i (le Puaknifo 
ma le Méstoté ta), 10. “‘ ‘Eake* la ja‘ak ‘auar ka la ‘es‘ao ; ka la j@'akia gou, ma la 
‘es‘ao.”” 

11. Ka ta ia fas‘ak sio se ‘on sasiag he rua ‘1, 12. la noné ka iria la ja'ak ia, ka 
nas ma vah, ma la ho‘af se su‘ura, 13. ma la faksor‘ak se sau ta ma ‘on famori, la ‘a té, 
ma la figalelet la fakput sio ‘on suit; 14. ka nénd, ka kav ta la vah, ma iria la hae 
sio ‘on sut ‘atakoa se ta la, 15. ma tria la ho‘akiof se ‘oris hanue ta, ma iria la fam sio. 

16. Ma ta Puakniof ma Mostoté ja'ak sio Puakleav, 17. ma ta iria nas sio ma 
ho‘af se su‘ura. 18. Mane ‘a té ta osima, ka le‘ he rua ‘i ag ke la faksor‘gkia se sau 
ta ma ‘on famori, 19. la hanis ma se kinkin‘akia sui ne ‘orta sasig ta, ko iria pa ‘es 
hot‘akie. 20. Mata famor ‘i ‘a té, ka fakput sui ‘on Puakleav ; 21. ma ta le‘ he rua 
‘t hae sto se laat, ma iria hoa‘ se ‘oris hanue ta, 22. ma le‘ he rua ‘1 ag ke la haoa, 23. la 
sut te‘ la fak‘ia se téet ne Puakleav fas‘ak se iria. 

24. Ma iria més, ma mijardn se ma, ma tria ne asiag ma se ‘oria famuag sui ta, 
25. ka sui ne ‘oria sasig ta fup se‘ ke kav hiiut ma fakirit ma ‘on le‘ he liam. 

26. Ma kat roa ra, ka hele‘ hot‘akien se ‘eris* av he ta, 27. ma ta le‘ he rua ‘i 
q@'ak se‘ le‘ het ‘e ‘eseag ne ‘oria fakir ta, 28. ma ré‘ia ‘oria koue ta, ka kat al‘ak ra ta 
le‘ ‘etria. 29. Ma ‘orta koue ta ne mamoas se ma, ma ta iria hue‘ se‘, ka ta iria fa‘am 
té het ‘e ‘oria kav hii ta. 
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30. Ka sau te‘ ma ‘on famori tartar ma, ma sir ‘e av ne kav ta la ‘imo e, ka koue 
ta kat sem ho‘am ra. 31. Ma sau ta ‘ea, ‘ A‘! ‘is kat ‘inea ne tes ta fepi e Puakniof 
ma Mostot6.” 

32. Ma ia ne ‘ea tape‘ se ma, ka ‘esa la ‘ea, 33. “Oh! te‘is leum ‘t.” 

34. Ma le‘ rua ‘i ha‘uma, ma tuk sio ‘oria kowe ta, ka Mostoté ‘ea se haina la 
mam‘ia kav ta. 35. Ma kav ta ‘tom ma vah se ma, ka sau ta he‘oafua se Mostotd, ma 
‘ea, 36. ‘‘ Ka ‘ou té lelei te‘ ‘de po ‘e tei ? 37. Ka kepot ka ti’, ma ‘de la viéée se‘, la ‘is 
la hathagag* ‘ou puaka, ka hathaogan* ‘ou kava; 38. ka gou a'hde ‘os ‘& famori la 
toh ‘e ‘t.” 

39. Ma sau ta ma Fa‘nohoag (‘on haina) tukuof se ‘oria ri ta, ka ta famor ‘s 
tukuerts se ‘oris hanua. 

40. Ma nond, ma hanua pog sio, ma ta sau ta ma Fa‘nohoag ‘i hot se‘ se ‘oria mo ri 
ta la a‘matitia iria. 41. Ma ta Fa‘nohoag ‘ea se sau ta, 42. ‘‘ Mdstoté ke ne fa leleit ; 
ma ‘ase tokagsau te‘is tokana ‘e la ‘a famér.” 

43. Ma fup se‘ ke feket ‘e huag ‘on sau ta se Most6té 44. ‘e réko faeag ne ‘on haina, 
‘on a'lelei‘akiag ne Méstoto. ; 

45. Ka rogrogom ‘e hanuet, ‘ea ‘at, faat tae ‘e ‘on rerege, ka pui. 46. Ma sau ta 
a‘hée la ia la ea‘kia Mostoté la la‘an la aoa ne ‘e tet, ma la ho‘am laia keleae. 47. Ma 
iria mos, ma mijardn se ma, ka sau ta ea‘kia ‘on ton he ta, 48. la foar‘ta se famori, 
la ‘oloa ta fua vak, la aoa fa puit ne ‘ea‘ea, 49. la ho‘am la ia keleae. 50. Ma famori 
ne rue se ma la ‘oloa fue ta, 51. ka Méstoté ‘ea ‘on vak ta la man he fol ‘esea. 52. Ma 
fue te‘ ne dsés ma vah se ma, ka ré osoa* la tukua. 53. Ma fue ta ne tukuof ma, ka 
Méstoto hol‘ak ‘on saghan ta, Puakniof, ma tria mo* rua ; 54. ka famors ‘iom ‘e ufa, 
ma raem tris fol, 55. ka ke folfol‘akia* Puakleav, ‘on sdghanit ne ja ak ma ‘a ‘e su‘ura. 

56. Ma fue ta la‘at, la‘at, 57. ka fa te’ ma ‘on sdghan ta la‘aria, 58. ma iria 
suasua ma agtau sio se ts lepit, 59. ma hatsasig he te‘ ‘to, ka faat kakau ma suisuim ‘on 
leva, ka ‘esa la ‘ea, 60. “Oh! Noa‘ia! noa‘ia, ko Mostéto.” 

61. Ma Mostot6 ‘ea, “ ‘Ae noa‘ia, ko Sar‘efek.” 

62. Ma ta Sar‘efek sat‘oag ne ta la‘ se tei. 63. Ma ta Mostoté ‘ea ta la‘ la aoa fa 
puit ne rogrogo, la hoa‘kia la ‘oris sau ta la kele e. 

64. Ma ta Sar‘efek ‘ea, ‘‘ Ma taumua‘akim ‘ou vak ta, la gou hotiof sin.” 

65. Ma Mostot6 ‘i tawmua‘akiof ma ‘on vak ta, 66. ma ta Sar‘efek hot sio sin. 
67. Ma iris ‘ut mea‘me‘af se mua, ka Sar‘efek ‘ea se Mostét6. 68. “ ‘Ana ‘ts la‘la‘ 
tape’, ka ‘de la mata‘ ; 69. ka noné ka val ta la pik rotot ma, ma ‘de se feafea, 70. ka 
na@ ‘ou vahia la ‘io la pé la sai se hanhapat e tae.” 

71. Ma Méstoté ‘1 ‘ea, ‘‘ Lelet.” 

72. Mane kat roa, ka val mumua he ta tau sio, 73. ka ta'ma val ta haifafaoag 
so ma se ‘oris vak ta, 74. ka Méstété nana ‘on vahia, 75. ma val pik rotoi ta of se’, 
76. ka ‘oris vak ta kat lo va, ka hanue ta‘esalano‘om. 77. Ma ta iris la‘ roaf se hune‘el 
ta, ma fo‘af sin, 78. ma ta fiit se‘ ‘oris vak ta, ma tris a’a‘u‘ua. 

79. Ma Sar'efek ‘ea se Méstoté, 80. “ ‘Ae la la‘au se vao ‘ait ‘io‘iom ‘og, 81. ma 
‘Ge la hak se ma se re ve,* 82. ma ‘de la vakvaka—+,* 83. ka ‘de rae ma se téet 
Jisfis, 84. ma ta ‘de pti sio ma leum la la‘as sin. 85. Ka ta‘ma téet ‘de la faki‘oag 
a‘lelei, la se maoan ‘e ‘dea té fis ta.” 

86. Ma Méstot6 ne la‘ roaf ma se vao ‘gi ta, ma hak se ma sin, 87. ma ia ne vakaiof 
ma se téet fisfisim, 88. mane kat rua‘ia ra faeag, 89. pi‘akia ma ia ma ho‘ se téet ne 
‘oris vak ta foa‘ sini. 90. Mata ne ha‘uof ma, ka Sar‘efek ‘ea, “ ‘Ae rae?” 

gt. Ma ia ‘ea, “‘T, gou rie sin.” 

92. Ma fa ta ‘ea, ‘‘ Leua la la‘as.” 

93. Ma tris ne a‘auof ma té fis ta; 94. ma iris ha‘uof sin, ka ke niu hit puil fa 
so ma se rer ne ri haf ‘on fa pui ta. 95. Niu hit te‘ pus fak ma se fa ta. 

96. Ka Sar‘efek ‘i, ‘on filo‘ ta for ne famér aire, ka ‘on reu ta he‘e. 
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97. Ma fa rua ‘i ta sur se laloag ne ri haf ‘on pui ta, ka Puakniof néndan ‘e sist. 
08. Fa rua ‘t suruof ma, ma Moéstot6 paepaean, ka Sar‘efek ti mak se pui ta.* 99. Ma 
pui ta ‘io‘ioaf ma se tae la‘akiag ‘on faat ne makmaka tae*—100. utut famorit ka utut 
he‘e—101. ma pui ta ta‘ma fea fakapau‘ia ‘e fa ta; 102. ma pui te’ kekema se ‘on 
rok ta, ma tipakiama* se popot, ma kat tot6 ra. 103. Ma Sar‘efek fit‘akiof ma ‘on kae, 
104. ma kapitima* pui ta ma mou, 105. ma hoa‘ se ‘oris vak ta, ma hét‘ak sio sin, 
106. ma ta ‘oris la‘oag. 

107. Ma tris la‘la‘ ma hele‘uof se is lepit ne Sar‘efek kakakau e, 108. ma ta fa ta, 
‘on piiag se ‘on hanue ta, 109. ma ta haindag se‘ iris,* 110. ma ta ag ke la haisasig he 
te‘is hoa‘kia put ta ma la‘aris, ka Sar‘efek fu'uen. 

111. Ma Mostété ho‘af pui te‘, ma sau ta kel se‘ sin, ma ta ag ke la Méstoté la 
hé‘akia pui te’ se ‘on hanue ta. 112. Ma Mostot6 ho‘ak pui ta, ma naaf, 113. ka ta 
ta ho‘im se ‘oris hanue ta. 

114. Ma nnd, ma ‘e pog het, ka han ‘on sau ta faeag hoi'ak ‘e réko Méstéto, 
ma ‘at, 115. “‘ A‘! gou ‘ea Mostoté ke ne fa lelei aire, ma réré‘ia ma ke té lelei.”” 

116. Ma sau ta a‘faiama se faieag ne ‘on haina, ma ta'ma fek paupau'ia. 117. 
Mane kepoi ma kat mijaran ra, ka sau ta ea‘kia ‘on ton he ta se Mostoté, 118. 1a ia la la‘ 
la aom rirtkuia he ta, la sau ta la kelea e.* 

119. Ma ta Mostot6 ‘ea se ton he ta, 120. “ ‘Ae la la‘ ma ‘ea se sau ta, Noa‘ia 
ma leler! ‘E mijarani, ma gou tala la‘atoua la aoa ririkuia he ta.” 

121. Ma tad Mostété ‘ea se ‘on sdghan ta, 122. “ ‘Ae la osia ‘te, ko han tei, 123. ko 
le‘ ma té a‘ fakmiir ta te‘is ; 124. ka nnd ka ‘itar la la‘ la aoao, ka kal rée‘ia ririkuia 
he ta, 125. ma gou a'hde téet tala agtau se goua ‘e ‘on fakmuri.” 

126. Mane hanua ran se ma, ka Méstoté ‘ea se ‘on sdghan ta, la futia ‘oria vak ta 
la la‘aria. 127. Ma iria tukuof ma ‘oria vak ta, ma hot so ma sin, ma ta ‘oria la‘oag. 
128. Ma iria la‘la‘ ma tau sio se hanuet, 129. ma ta tria seksek ‘e uan ufag ta, 130. ka 
maré se* ka tria la haipdag se‘ ma ta famor ‘esea. 

131. Ma tétriala‘la‘ ‘e uan ufag ta, ma tria agtau sio se telua ne ‘avi‘ het ; 132. ma 
iria la‘ la sirieria ‘e telua he ta; ka ‘avi‘ he ta hot se‘ ; 133. ma ta Moéstét6 sai‘oa se 
‘aut’ he ta ne ia leum ‘e lopo ka ta réerde se ririkuia he ta ne ‘igka’. 134. Ma ta ‘avi‘ 
he ta ‘ea, 135. ““‘I! ‘ana gou leum, ka ririkuia he ta tae ‘e lopo. 136. Ma ‘auar 
la a‘ua.” 

137. Ma ta hatsastig he ta ag ke la a‘ua ; 138. ma irta a‘a‘ ma po se‘, 139. ka ke 
té fak‘avi‘ het, ka ‘on foro mia‘ keleag lelei fakapau. 

140. Ma ta hatsasig he ta hét sto se ‘oria vak ta, ma ho‘teria se hanua ‘on‘orie ta. 
141. Ma iria ne la‘la‘ ma hele‘uof ma se hune‘el ta, 142. ka famori ma‘opomea se 
hune‘el ta la kel ‘e rirtkuia he ta. 143. Ma Mostoto ‘to‘to, ka famori te‘ ma so‘so‘ak 
‘e hune‘el ta, ka tor sio ma ke sau ta ‘esea ta kat leume.* 144. Ma fa ta ne jon sal‘ak 
se ma se laloag hanue ta, 145. ma la‘la‘ roaf ma se ri ‘on sau ta, 146. ma ia ja'ak so 
ma sau ta ma p6 ma sau ta al. 147. Ma ta ia jon sio se hune‘el ta, 148. ma ‘ea se 
famori la ta‘ea ‘e so‘ ne rirtkuia he ta, 149. la se a‘fep, ka la hoa‘kia la ha‘uen ‘e sau ta, 
150. la ia la kelea la vah‘ia, 151. ko tet av het ne sau ta tarime ‘e pa kelet e ririkuia 
he ta. 

152. Ma famori ne a‘taf se ma, 153. ma Mostot6 tekama ririkuia he ta, 154. ma 
ta la‘ ‘e mua, ka famori te‘ tautaupir ‘1 ‘e fa‘. 155. Ma fa ta ne a‘ré‘ak so ma ia la 
fak ma se ia kat ‘inea ra sau ta atta. 156. Ma iris ne la‘la‘ ma hele‘uof ma se ri ‘on 
sau ta ; 157. ma tris he‘he’, ka ta moit kat pua ra. 158. Ma han ‘on sau ta ne suruof 
ma se lag ri ta se sau ta reapreap ka atia. 159. Ma ta ag ke la foar‘ia se tokagsau 
ta la ma‘opom, 160. ko sau ta atia. 161. Ma famori leum, ma ré koua, ka lelea‘ 
a‘ua telue ta, 162. ma iris fam se“ sau ta, ma ta‘ma ‘ie. 163. Muria‘ ma of se‘ea. 
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NOTES 
6. Cf. G. IV.24.2-3. 
to. Cf. G. IV.18.4. 
26. See note on 6. 
37. Cf. G, IV.12.2-3. 
52. Ré, to make or provide ; oso, provisions; -a, trans. suffix. 
53. The mo is the diminutive sign (mot). Cf. G. I.10 and IV.4. 
55. Cf. G. IV.25.3. 
81 and 82. Cf. G. ITI.32.2. 
97-98. For ta (twice) cf. G. 1.28.18 (a). 
g9. Cf. G. IV.1.3 and IV.22.1 (8). 
to2. Cf. G. 1.35.7 (8). 


104. Cf. G. 1.35.7 (a). 
tog. Cf. G. IV.1.1 (d). 
118. Cf. G. 1.35.7 (d). 
130. Cf. G. IV.18.20. 
143. Cf. G. IV.18.15 (a). 


MOSTOTO 


1. There was [once] a royal town [where] the king and his men were all cannibals. 
2. Now the plan they followed in choosing their victims* was to do it in rotation— 
beginning at one end and proceeding [house by house] to the other end: 3. each 
day a person was killed and taken along to the palace. 

4. Now in one part of the town [there lived] a man and wife and three children. 
5. The elder daughter’s name was Puakleva; the younger daughter’s, Puaknifo ; 
the two girls having a young brother named Méstétd. 6. By and by it came round 
to their turn [to provide the victim]. Now their parents had both been killed on 
previous occasions, so that there was no one left but themselves. 7. So they pro- 
ceeded to hold a consultation—just the three of them—8. and each one suggested 
that she herself (or he himself) should be the victim.* 9g. Finally the elder girl, 
Puakleva, said to her sister and brother (Puaknifo and Most6té), to. “ It will be of 
no benefit to kill either of you, but if I am killed something will be gained.” 

11. She then gave instructions to her sister and brother, 12. that, when they 
had killed and roasted her, they were to take her to the palace, 13. and were to 
entreat the king and his men to be kind enough, after they had eaten her, to gather 
her bones together; 14. and then, after the kava-drinking, Puaknifo and Méstéts 
were to put all her bones into a basket, 15. bring them back home, and bury them. 


16. Thereupon Puaknifo and Méstété killed Puakleva, 17. roasted her, and took 
her off to the palace. 18. And as soon as the meal was ready, the two young people 
proceeded to entreat the king and his men 19. kindly to refrain from throwing away 
their sister’s bones, as they wanted them again. 20. And so the people had their 
meal, and gathered together Puakleva’s bones ; 21. and then the two young folk 
put them into a basket, took them home, 22. and proceeded to plant them, 23. so 
that the bones should fare just as Puakleva had indicated in her instructions. 

24. When they awoke the next morning, they went at once to have a look at the 
place where they had buried the bones,* 25. and [they found that] their sister’s 
bones had grown up in the form of a kava plant and a sow with five young ones ! 

26. Not long afterwards, when it came to their turn again, 27. the two young 
folk killed one of the little pigs, 28. and made [of it] the meal which they had to 
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provide, instead of killing one of themselves. 29. And as soon as the food in the 
oven was done, they uncovered it, and then broke off a piece of their kava plant. 

30. Now the king and his men were waiting, and they waited beyond the time 
when the kava should be drunk, but the food had not yet arrived.* 31. Presently 
the king said, “‘ Dear me! I wonder why Puaknifo and Moéstété are so late ? ’’* 

32. But no sooner had he said this than [someone] exclaimed, 33. ‘‘ Here 
[they] come!” 

34. As soon as the two young people arrived, they put down the food which 
they had brought, and Méstdté told the women to chew the kava. 35. And as soon 
as the kava had been drunk, the king called to Mést6té, and said, 36. ‘‘ Where did 
you get these excellent things* of yours? 37. If there are plenty of them, will you 
[kindly] divide them out, so that we may all share in feeding your pigs and growing 
your kava? 38. I think our cannibalism had better cease from to-day onwards.” 

39. The king and queen* then returned to their residence, while the other people 
went to their [various] homes. 

40. After a while, when night came on, the king and queen went outside to the 
front of their house to enjoy the cool of the evening.* 41. Presently the queen said 
to the king, 42. ‘‘ What a fine man Méstété is! Why, look ! [through what he has 
done} this royal town is not going to eat human flesh any more.” 

43. But immediately a feeling of animosity towards Méstété sprang up in the 
heart of the king 44. as the result of his wife’s words in which she had praised the 
man. 

45. Now reports had come from a certain country, saying that there was a man 
there who was an albino. 46. So the king thought he would send Méstdté to try 
and find out where [this albino] was, and to fetch him for the [king] to see. 47. So 
as soon as the king and queen rose in the morning,* the king sent his envoy* 48. to 
tell the people to prepare a fleet of canoes to [go and] look for the albino that was 
talked about, 49. and to fetch him that he might have a look at him. 50. So the 
people set to work building the fleet, 51. and Méstdté asked that his canoe should 
have three seats only. 52. [In due time] the fleet was all ready, and was provided 
with victuals for the journey. 53. And as the fleet was putting off, Mdstdté took on 
board his sister, Puaknifo, so that there were just the two of them; 54. but [pre- 
sently] the people looked from the shore and saw that there were three persons 
[in the canoe], 55. the third being Puakleva, Méstotd’s sister who had been killed 
and eaten at the palace. 

56. So the canoes went off in different directions,* 57. Mdstdté and his sister 
going 58. and paddling on and on until they came to a point of land where there 
was a beach. 59. The brother and sister then looked, and [saw] a man bathing and 
disentangling his hair. Thereupon [the stranger] said, 60. ‘‘ Well, well! Good day, 
Méstét6! Good day!” 

61. “‘ Good day, Sar‘efeke!”’ responded Méstété. 

62. Sar‘efeke then enquired where he was going ; 63. to which Méstété replied 
that he was on his way to look for the albino whom all the talk was about [as he 
wanted] to take him along for their king to see. 

64. ‘‘ Direct your canoe this way,” said Sar‘efeke, ‘‘ so that I may get in.” 

65. So Méstété directed his canoe that way, 66. and Sar‘efeke got on board. 
67. Presently, when they had begun to move ahead, Sar‘efeke said to Moéstété, 
68. “‘ Look! while we are going along here, beware! 69. when the waves begin to 
break one above another, don’t be afraid, 70. but do your best to keep your wits 
about you till [we] get safely to the other side.’’* 

71. “ All right,” said Méstot6. 
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72. Before long the first wave struck the canoe, 73. and then wave after wave 
beat down upon them ; 74. but Méstété [paddled on] with all his might, 75. until the 
rough water was past, 76. and, their canoe not having sunk, land at last came in 
sight. 77. They then made straight for the shore, where they alighted, 78. and 
then beached their canoe and rested for a while. 

79. Presently Sar‘efeke said to Méstété, 80. “ You go to that clump of trees 
over yonder, 81. and climb as high as ever you can, 82. and then look away ever 
so far into the distance, 83, and, as soon as you see a thing showing white, 84. climb 
down again and come back and let us go to it. 85. And [remember] the one thing 
that you are to mark well is not to lose sight of the white object.” 

86. Off went Méstdté straight to the clump of trees, and climbed up [one of] 
them, 87. and looked into the distance and caught sight of a white-looking object, 
88. and without many words* 89. he climbed down and returned to the spot where 
their canoe was beached. go. As soon as he had arrived back, Sar‘efeke said, “ Did 
you see it?” 

gt. “ Yes,” he said, “I saw it.” 

g2. “Come then,” said the other, “ let us go along.” 

93. They then made straight for the white object. 94. When they reached it, 
[they found that] it was an unnaturally pale coconut palm towering above the stone 
house where the albino lived. 95. The coconut palm was an albino, just as the 
man was. 

96. Now Sar‘efeke had the head of a human being, but the lower end of his 
body was [that of] an octopus. 

37 So the two men went into the albino’s house, Puaknifo remaining outside. 
98. On entering the house, Méstété sat down, while Sar‘efeke sang and danced for 
the albino [to see]. 99. But when the albino saw what kind of a creature it was 
that was performing—1roo. one end [like] a man, the other [like] an octopus—tror. 
the albino was frightened out of his wits at him, 102. and withdrew to the far end of 
the house, and hid himself in a recess and didn’t make a sound. 103. But Sar‘efeke 
simply thrust forward his [octopus-like] tentacles, 104. took fast hold of the albino, 
105. carried him to their canoe, and put him on board, 106. and off they went. 

107. They went on until they came to the sandy beach where Sar‘efeke was 
in the habit of bathing, 108. whereupon he stepped out on to his own land, rog. and 
they all said good-bye, 110. and then the brother and sister took the albino and 
journeyed on, Sar‘efeke staying behind. 

111. So Méstété took the albino along [with him] ,and the king had a look at the 
albino, and then Méstété proceeded to take the albino back to his own land. 112. 
And as soon as he had got him back there safely, 113. he returned home again. 

114. Time went on, and then, one night, the king’s wife again spoke concerning 
Méstété. She said, 115. ‘‘ My word! I consider that Mdstété is a really fine fellow. 
He is always doing splendid things.” 

116. But as soon as the king heard what his wife said, he was mad with rage. 
117. And scarcely had morning begun to dawn, when the king sent his envoy to 
Mostét6, 118. [with the command] that he was to go and search for the ririkuia, 
and bring it for the king to see.* 

11g. On hearing this, Mést6té said to the [{king’s] envoy, 120. “‘ Take this 
message to his majesty, ‘ Certainly! when daylight comes I will go forth to search 
for the ririkuia.’”’ 

121. Méstété then said to his sister, 122. ‘‘ Be prepared, sister, 123. for this is 
the very last time.* 124. If we go and search and do not find the ririkuia, 125. I 
feel that something will happen to me.” 
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126. As soon as daylight came, Méstété told his sister to pull their canoe [into 
the water] so that they might be off. 127. So they got their canoe into the water, 
and off they went. 128. They journeyed on till they came to some land. 129. There 
they [alighted and] began strolling along the beach, 130. but not a soul did they 
meet with. 

131. By and by, as they walked along the beach, they came to a crab’s hole. 
132. And as they were about to go past it, the crab came out; 133. whereupon 
Mostét6 asked the crab whether he had seen the rivtkuta anywhere before coming up, 
or not. 134. To which the crab replied, 135. ‘‘ Yes! when I left to come [up], 
the rirtkuia was down below. 136. You two dig down for it.’’* 

137. So the brother and sister proceeded to dig. 138. They dug until they 
found it, 139. when [they discovered that] it was a thing somewhat like a crab, 
but with a beautiful red body. 

140. So then the brother and sister got into their canoe [again, taking the 
rirtkua with them], and returned to their own land. 141. They journeyed on and 
on, and no sooner had they reached the shore 142. than the people were gathered 
together on the beach to see the ririkuia. 143. Then Méstété, looking around, and 
[observing that] all the people were together on the beach, with the sole exception 
of the king, 144. ran quickly into the town, 145. went straight to the king’s house, 
146. and struck the king and killed him. 147. He then ran down to the beach, 
148. and told the people to stop crowding round the ririkuia, 149. and not to be 
slow about taking it right to the king, 150. that he might see it and have done with it, 
151. for his majesty had been waiting ever so long* wishing to see the thing. 

152. As soon as the people had made way, 153. Mdéstété took the rivikuta, 154. 
and went on ahead, while the people followed behind, 155. and he behaved as if he 
did not know that the king was dead. 156. On they went until they arrived at the 
king’s residence, 157. whereupon they called and called, but no one was there. 
158. Finally the queen entered the building, only to find the king lying on the 
ground dead. 159. Word was then sent to the people of the royal town, telling them 
to gather together, 160. as the king wasdead. 161. So the people came and prepared 
food for [the funeral] feast, while others dug the grave, 162. and then they buried 
the king, and it was all over. 163. And so ends [the story of Méstot]. 


NOTES 


2. Lit., the custom of their man-eating. 

8. Lit., and a person said to kill her, a a person said to kill her, and a person 
said to kill him. “‘ Him” and “ her” are not distinguished, of course, in Rotuman, 
Cf. G. 1.24.16, IV.23.4 (a). 

24. Cf. G. III.30.1 (0). 

30. Lit., been brought. 

31. More lit., we do not know why it is that Puaknifo and Mostété are late. 
Cf. G. IV.1.1 (8). 

36. Lit., this good thing. 

39. Lit., the king and Fa‘nohoag (his wife). Fa‘nohoag, a title (Queen), is 
treated as a proper name: cf. G. 1.28.9 (c) and III.18. 

40. Lit., to%cool themselves. 

47. Lit., and they-two slept, and it-dawned up just, and the king sent, etc. 
Cf. G. 1.34.8 and I.29.3 (c). 

56. Cf. G. IV.23.3 (c). 

70. Lit., but give your ability to look to be-able to escape to the side at that- 
place. 
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88. Lit., and did not two [his] words: rua being used as a transitive verb with 
the ingressive suffix. Cf. G. IV.25.4. 

118. Lit., that he should go to seek-hither the ririkuia (see 139), that the king 
might look at-it. Cf. G. 1.35.7 (@). 

123. Cf. G. 1.31.4 (6) and the introduction. 

136. Cf. G. IV.5.16. 

151. Cf. G. IV.23.16 (a). 


APPENDIX 
ROTUMAN IDEAS OF THE SUPERNATURAL 


The following information concerning Rotuman ideas of the supernatural, 
though very incomplete, may be relied on as fairly accurate so far as it goes. It 
was obtained by Mesulama from older natives in response to my queries as to the 
meaning of the words ‘atua, sa‘aitu, tu‘ura and ‘orot ta. 

References to ‘atuas will be found in Legends II (see 165 and note), IV (60 and 
note), VIII, and XI (passim). 

The sa‘aitu are referred to in Legend I (105). This word appears to be collective, 
as its synonym La‘ 77‘ ta (the Big Travelling Company) certainly is: cf. G. IV.3.6 (@). 
It is evidently a compound of sa‘a (found also in sa’sina: see the introduction to 
Legend XVI), cognate with the Tongan ha‘a and the Samoan sd, meaning tribe, 
family, or class, and ‘g##u, meaning object of worship, god. 

The word tu‘uva may be cognate with ku‘ula in Hawai‘i. Cf. E. S. Craighill 
Handy’s Polynesian Religion, published by the Bishop Museum, pages 283 and 289. 
Handy says (p. 289) : ‘‘ Kuula, the famous patron of the fishing industry in Hawaii, 
was a stone. The legend relating to him states that he was a fisherman of Maui, 
who was killed when falsely accused of insult by King Kahoalii. After his death 
Kuula assumed a ‘ fish body,’ and later apparently he turned into a stone. Kuula’s 
wife, Hina, and his son, Aiai, also turned into stone ‘ fish-gods.’ ”’ 

It is significant that the expression for the next world, or the place to which we 
go after death, is ‘oroi ta, lit. the hidden, the concealed, or the unknown, while the 
present world is called rdn te‘ist, lit. this daylight. With the latter compare the 
Tongan word for the present world, namely mamani, lit. this light. 


‘ATUA 


1. N6né ka famorit al ma, ma ia ‘atua‘ia. 2. Ma a‘hae ‘on temamfua, ‘at ‘on 
le‘ ta, ia ta ‘atue ta, 3. Ra tala po lala‘la’. 4. Ma‘e ‘oris ava iris a‘mou tofoa ‘oris 
lelea‘ ala, la leum se trisa, la irts la haifaéegag. 5. Ma té ta iris ré ‘e av ‘e ‘on rerege 
hiin se tt‘ ne ‘oris hanis se ‘oris lelea‘ ne ala. 6. Ma iris tua‘nak pau sin ‘e av ne tris 
pa ‘inea té ‘e ‘on rerege, 7. ma iris saio‘ se ‘orts ‘atua la ‘atua la foram seirisa. 8. Ma 
temamfua tua‘nak a‘ti‘ se ‘orts lelea‘ la‘o ; 9. tris ‘ea, ta‘ma ‘atua ‘es ne‘ne‘tt la sas‘ak 
té, le‘ la‘ot (le‘et ne a's ka kat seminte hele‘ ra se ‘on ava). 

10. Ma ‘atua hoi‘akit kat mou ra se téet ne ala, mou ke se téet ne hatla‘oag ma rava. 
11. ‘E av ne pelu, nond ka leet la al‘ak le‘et, ma le‘ al ta, ia ‘atua ‘en le‘et ne al‘ak ia. 
12. Ma ‘es‘ao‘ak tape'ma se te‘ ne manea‘ a'mar6 ne réré, la fak se manea’ hula, ma 
‘usu, ma joni, ma te’ ne té tapo'a. 


‘ATUA 


1. As soon as a human being dies he becomes an ‘atua. 2. It was held by [our] 
forefathers that it was the spirit (‘ata) of the person that was the ‘atwa, 3. and that 
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he was able to go about.* 4. In their time, moreover, they were in the habit of 
summoning their dead to come to them that they might converse. 5. This they 
did, at times, [just] because they loved their dead friends so much. 6. They also 
had great confidence in them when they wanted to know various things, 7. asking 
their ‘atuas to tell them. 8. Especially did they trust in [the ‘atwas of] their pre- 
maturely born children.* 9. They said that the ‘atwa that had more power to 
deliver than any other was [that of] a child prematurely born (one born before 
arriving at its proper time). 

10. Then there is another [use of the word] ‘atwa, not referring to what has died, 
but to something that has to do with defeat. 11. In time of war, when one person 
kills another, the dead person is [spoken of as] the ‘atwa of* the person who slew him. 
12. [This expression] is used likewise in connection with all kinds of athletic contents 
that are held, such as wrestling contests, boxing, running, and all such things. 


NOTES 


1-3. Although the nearest English equivalent to the Rotuman ‘atua is ‘‘ ghost,” 
I have found that the word is sometimes used in the sense of “‘ corpse.’’ Moreover, 
even as a ghost, the ‘atua is far from being immaterial, as the references in the legends 
show. 

8. The word /a‘o, to go, is also used in the sense of to be prematurely born. 
Cf. Legend X. 12. 

1x. ‘En, not ‘on. Cf. G. IV.24.5. 


Sa‘alT TA 

1. Temamfua ‘ea, kau la‘oag ‘atuet ‘oris asa La‘ Ti‘ ta; 2: ma te‘ ne ‘atua ne 
mou se La‘ Ti‘ ta, iris gat se ma ke sa‘git. 3. Ma iris ‘ea ‘at, te‘ ne fa ‘atakoa ne ‘oris 
kala kat ser‘ta ra ‘e avat ne iris mauri e, 4. noné ka iris la al, ma iris la la‘ ma kikia 
se kau la‘oag te‘is: 5. ma tris té sa‘aitu, po ‘e iris kal tuf. 6. Ma La‘ Ti‘ ta kat mou 
ra se haina ma te‘ na fa ne tore. 

7. Ma temamfua ‘ea, 8. ‘e av ne pel ‘e ‘on mumua, kau la‘oag sa‘ait ta iris ta 
hathaiasoag se kau pel ‘e ‘on rerege ne a‘mou marmaré ‘e pelu. 9. Kepoi ka pelut ré 
‘e ta ut ‘e ‘atmot te‘is, ka sa‘ait ta kau ma ta kau pel ‘e kau rua ne haipeluga, 10. ma 
tde iris ne la po'ta mars ta tée, 11. pd ‘e sa‘ait ta haiasoagan iris. 


THE SA‘AITU 


1. [Our] forefathers said that there was a group of ‘atwas going about known 
as the Big Company, 2. and the ‘atwas that belonged to the Big Company were all 
sa‘gitu. 3. They said also that all men who were not circumcised during their 
lifetime 4. would go and join this company when they died: 5. and it was they that 
were the sa‘aitu, because they were uncircumcised. 6. There were no women, and 
no other men, included in the Big Company.* 

7. [Our] forefathers said 8. that in time of war in days gone by, it was the 
company of sa‘aitu that used to help various armies that were continually victorious 
in battle. 9. Ifa battle took place anywhere on this island, and the sa‘aitu assisted 
one of the two sides that were fighting, 10. they were the ones that would gain the 
victory, II. since the sa‘aitu were helping them. 


NOTES 


6. Lit., And the Big Travelling Company did not belong to women and all of 
the men who remained. 
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Tu‘URA 

1. Tu‘ura mou se ‘atuet ne nohoan se ta manman. 2. Temamfua kat a‘hde ra se 
manman ala la fak se ‘oris a‘hae se famor ala. 3. Iris a‘hée, manmanu iris al ma, 
ma Of se‘ea: 4. kat p6 ra la iris la ‘atua. 

5. Ma tée, tu‘ura mou aier se iris ‘ea, 6. “ Le’ han ta, ia tu‘uar se rurut ; 7. ka 
fa ta, ia tu‘uar se kam ta ; 8. ka le‘ ta, ta tu‘uar se pusit.” 9. Ma ‘amis ‘ea‘ea tapia’ 
‘e ‘on ‘it ; 10. ma ‘amis ‘ea ‘e av ‘e ‘on rerege, “‘ piis ‘atue,”” 11. pd ‘e ‘amis ‘ea ka 
a‘hde kikia se ‘atuet suruen se piis ta. 12. Ma ‘it kat a‘hde ra la fak se ‘ot a‘hdeag se 
famér alat, la ‘it la a‘hde ‘atua ‘on piis ta pb ma ‘e ia; 13. ‘it a‘hde kikia ne ‘atuet tae 
‘e pis ta. 

14. Ma temamfua, tris ‘ea, te’ ne manman ne ‘atua tu‘uar sin, ma ‘orts réré ti 
het ; ka manman ne tore, iris réré ti ; 15. ma iris p6 la ‘inea manmanut ne ‘atuet 
tu‘uar sin. 


TU'URA 
1. [The word] tu‘ura refers to an ‘atua who has taken up his abode in an animal. 
2. [Our] forefathers’ ideas concerning dead animals were not like their ideas con- 
cerning dead people. 3. They held that, when animals died, that was the end of 
them: 4. it was not possible for them to be ‘atuas. 


5. So then [the word] tu‘ura really means what they referred to when they said, 
6. ‘‘ Such and such a woman has become a ¢u‘ura living in an owl* ; 7. while such 
and such a man has become a ¢éu‘ura living in the dog; 8. while such and such a 
person has become a tu‘ura living in a cat.” 9g. [Even] at the present time we 
occasionally speak in that way. 10. [Thus] we sometimes use the expression “ an 
‘atua cat,” 11. the reason being that, when we say this, we think of an ‘atwa as having 
entered into the cat. 12. One does not think as one does of a dead person, so that 
one might suppose that the cat’s ‘atwa was derived from itself. 13. One’s idea is 
that there is a [human] ‘atwa in the cat. 


14. [Our] forefathers said that animals into which ‘atwas had entered as tu‘uras 
had a different shape from other animals, 15. and they were able to distinguish an 
animal into which an ‘atua had entered as a tu‘ura.* 


NOTES 


6. Lit., The woman, she has tu‘urad to an owl. Note that tu‘ura, though 
fundamentally a noun, is used also as a verb. 


15. Lit., and they were able to know an animal which an ‘atua had tu‘urad 
into-it. 
‘OROI TA 


1. A‘hée ‘on temamfua, ‘oroi ta, ta‘a utut ne famort al ma iris la‘ sin la noho e. 
2. Pé ‘e iris a‘hée, ne noné ka le‘et la al, ma la fam ‘on foro se tamura, 3. ma ‘on ‘at 
he ta la la‘ se ‘oroi ta la noh‘ak terdn hak, 4. ma ‘e ‘on liam ne terani ‘on ‘at he ta la ho 
hot‘akim se ran te‘is 5. la asia ‘on for ta. 6. Ma iris ‘ea ‘at, ‘at ‘on le‘ ta leum ma 
kel se ‘on foro ‘e tamura, ka par‘ia, 7. ma ‘at he ta tala ho‘ pauena la nohoan ‘e ‘orot ta. 
8. Ma ‘oroi ta mou aier se utut ne ‘atua nohnoho e ; 9. ma ‘orot ta kat pua ra ‘e 
hanua mamasa. 10. A‘hde ‘on temamfua, ‘oroi ta tée ‘e sasi ; 11. ma iris ‘ea, hanua 
‘te ‘e ‘orot ta; 12. ma iris he‘ as ma‘ot la mou se hanua ‘on ‘atua ‘e ‘oroi ta, la fak 
ma se as ne he‘ se hanua ne ‘is famori noho e ‘e ran te‘is : 13. ma Noa‘tau ‘t ma hanua, 
ka Oinafa ma hanua, ma ‘e ut titi ne Rotuam ‘i fak ma sin. 
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14. Ma temamfua ‘ea, nohoag ne ‘atua ‘i ‘e uaf ‘i: ‘eake ta‘ma ‘ie‘e sasi. 15. Ma 
nohoag ne ‘atua ‘e uaf ‘i, temamfua kat ‘ea ra ‘orot ta ; 16. iris ‘ea ma ke nohoag het e 
tae, ma tée ; 17. ma nohoag ‘i he‘ ma ke se as ne hanua ne iris ‘inea ne ‘atua ‘ie ‘e ‘on 
rerege. 

18. Ma iris ‘ea, hanua ‘e ‘orot ta a‘mou no‘no‘ se‘ se rer tan ta ‘e av ‘e‘on mumua. 
19. Pé ‘e temamfua, iris a‘sok pau la té airet ; 20. ma ‘ea ‘at, iris a'mou rae se hanua 
“e ‘on rerege no se‘ se rer ne sds ta ma tem hot‘ak. 


THE UNSEEN REGION 


1. It was the belief of [our] forefathers that the “ unseen region’ (‘orot ta) 
was the place to which human beings went to dwell after death. 2. The fact is that 
they thought that, when a person died and his body was buried in the cemetery, 
3. his spirit (‘ata) would go'to the unseen region to stay for four days, 4. and then 
on the fifth day his spirit would come back again to this world 5. to have a look at 
the body. 6. They said that the person’s spirit came and looked at his body in the 
cemetery, and, finding it* in a state of decay, 7. the spirit would go back and live 
for good* in the unseen region. 


8. The unseen region really signified the place in which the ‘atuas lived: g. and 
it was not on dry land, 10. but, according to the ideas held by [our] forefathers, it 
was under the sea.* 11. They said, moreover, that there were [different] places of 
abode in the unseen region, 12. and to these they gave various names* corresponding 
to the names of the places in which we human beings live in this world: 13. Noa‘tau 
having places [allotted to it], Oinafa having places [allotted to it], and similarly with 
{all} the different parts of Rotuma. 

14. [Our] forefathers said also that there was ‘atwas’ haunts here on shore : 
they were not all under the sea. 15. But the ‘atwas’ haunts here on shore were not 
called by [our] forefathers the unseen region: 16. they just spoke of them as the 
haunt over there, or there, 17. these haunts being called merely by the names of the 
places where they knew the ‘atuas were. 

18. They also said that in days gone by the places of abode in the unseen region 
used sometimes to appear above the surface of the water. 19. The fact is that [our] 
forefathers firmly believed in the reality of it, 20. and it is said that from time 
to time they saw various places appear above the surface of the sea and then go down 
again. 

NOTES 
6. Cf. G. I.21.6. 
7. Lit., would return absolutely (pau) to dwell. 

9-10. Lit., 9. and the unseen-region was not on dry land. 10. The thought of 
the forefathers, the unseen-region was-there at sea. 

12. Lit., and they called many names to belong to the places of the ‘atuas in 
the unseen-region. 


ADDITIONAL GRAMMATICAL NOTES 
To the list of homonyms and near-homonyms given in pars. 16-18 of the 
Grammatical Notes the following should be added : 
ko: sign of the vocative (preposed). 
ko: conj., for. 
ko: in ko la, must. 
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kop la: must. 
kop ma: perhaps. 


mo: first, beforehand, or untranslatable: Fijian mada. 

mo: front of: only before vi, house. 

mo: incomplete phase of mot, a diminutive sign. (Note: a commoner 
diminutive sign is he.) 


tei: what place, where. 
tet: sign of the vocative, in familiar speech, after a singular common noun. 


The demonstratives ¢e‘ist and ‘i, corresponding to the first person, ta‘a and ‘o, 
corresponding to the second person, and tée and ‘te, corresponding to the third 
person, have so many uses that, without a few finger-posts, they are very confusing. 
Within certain limits they may be (a) adjectives, (b) pronouns, (c) attributive adverbs, 
(d) predicative adverbs, or (e) introductory adverbs, as follows : 

te‘ist, te‘ts (abbd. te‘): (a) this or (in certain cases) these ; (0) this, these, this 
place ; (d) is or are here ; (e) this being so, now. 

‘t: (a) these or (in certain cases) this ; (c) here, now ; (d) are here (with indef. pl. 
subject). 

ta‘a (also ta‘ag), ta‘: (a) that; (b) that, those, that place; (d) is or are there ; 
(e) that being so. 

‘o (also ‘og): (a) those or (in certain cases) that ; (c) there; (d) are there (with 
indef. pl. subj.). 

tae (abbd. ta): (b) that, those, that place; (d) is or are there; (e) that being 
so, then. 

‘te: (d) are there (with indef. pl. subj.). 

Some at least of the above—especially t@d—are used also in a discriminative or 
selective sense: gou ta foar se irisa, it was I that told them (cf. gou foar se irisa, 
I told them). 


CORRIGENDA. 


Owing to typographical difficulties the capital letter corresponding to ¢ is often 
printed as A without a dot underneath. This dot (cf. par. 9 of the Grammatical 
Notes) should be inserted in the following cases : 


‘Amis and ‘Amiar (we, exclusive) wherever they occur. 

‘Aliistagtage in 1.130. 

Alili in III (passim), and MA‘AF (Rotuman Title) and MA‘AFU (English 
title)—Ma‘af and Ma‘afu. 

‘Ailala in IV.4. 

MOFMANU in VI, title. 

MAFI in X, title. 

NUJKA‘U in XV, title. 


Other corrections : 

In IV.5 for ne‘ne read ne‘ne*. 

In VIII.52 for ‘te’ read ‘te. 

In XIII.50 for a‘u‘uamo read a‘u‘ua mo. 


C. MAXWELL CHURCHWARD 








OBITUARY 


With the passing of Sidney Herbert Ray on January 1, 1939, at the age of 
eighty-one years there has passed one of the foremost of English scholars of Melanesian 
linguistics. He survived by only two months the German scholar, Dr. Otto Demp- 
wolff. Mr. Ray began his studies of Melanesian and Polynesian linguistics in the 
days when the field was practically virgin ; he has left us a large number of articles 
and two important books, in which he has systematized much of the information 
made available by missionaries and others, and has gradually worked out a system 
of Oceanic linguistics whose main outlines will not be altered. 


Mr. Ray was twice in the Pacific region, once in 1889, when he took part in Dr. 
Haddon’s expedition to Borneo and the Torres Straits Islands, and again in 1907 
when he was a member of the Cambridge Expedition to the Torres Straits. A 
schoolmaster by profession, Mr. Ray undertook these visits at considerable incon- 
venience to himself. The former resulted in a long study of Borneo languages, 
published in the Sarawak Museum Journal, together with a study of Mer and Mawata, 
published in Ireland, and the latter in Volume III of the Reports of the Cambridge 
Expedition to Torres Straits (Linguistics). This was the first comprehensive study 
of Papuan linguistics, and the work done by Mr. Ray on the languages of the Torres 
Straits Islands themselves is definitely the standard textbook of the languages. He 
engaged also at different times in the study of Australian languages, though these 
were never properly his field. Some of his work in these is included in the Cambridge 
Report, while his article on Aboriginal Languages in Chambers’ Australian 
Encyclopedia enshrines still others. In 1926 he published what was intended to be 
the first of several volumes on Melanesian linguistics, entitled The Melanesian 
Island Languages. Unhappily, he was never able to carry the work further, largely 
owing to publication difficulties, and at the time of his death he left a large amount 
of MSS. material still awaiting the printer. Some of this, it is hoped, will be published 
later. 


Mr. Ray, however, was not only a chronicler of facts. He added to his knowledge 
of French and German a close acquaintance, all too uncommon amongst English 
scholars, of Dutch, and so was able to profit by the excellent work done by Dutch 
scholars in Indonesian linguistics. Picking up the work of such men as Von der 
Gabelentz and Codrington, he was able to harmonize their discoveries with the 
work of Hendrik Kern and Renwald Brandstetter, and so lay the foundations of a 
scientific comparative study of the Pacific linguistic problem, based on sound phonetic 
principles. His chapters on “‘ Sound Laws ”’ and “‘ Root and Word in Melanesian,” 
in The Melanesian Island Languages embody some of these results, and represent the 
first efforts made in these fields. 
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_ In 1922 Mr. Ray retired from his profession, but as in the concluding years of 
his life he suffered much ill-health, he was not able to give so much energy to his 
studies after the publication of The Melanesian Island Languages, despite the fact 
that his brain remained active and his mind as keen as ever to the last. On December 
26, 1938, he was suddenly stricken with a paralytic stroke, and died in hospital five 
days later. 

He was twice married, and during his latter years resided at Thorpe Bay, near 
Southend, Essex, where his wife survives him. Always friendly and approachable, 
he gave willing help to all who showed interest in the languages of the Pacific Basin. 
He was an honoured member of the British and Foreign Bible Society, for whom he 


did much proof reading and other services. He was awarded an honorary M.A. 


by Cambridge University for his work in the Cambridge Expedition of 1907. 


A. CAPELL 


It is with great regret that we have to record the death of Professor A. M. 
Hocart, Professor of Sociology in the University of Cairo. Professor Hocart was not 
only a brilliant linguist and a keen student of ritual and mythology, with a special 
grip of Indian material, but also had special associations with the Pacific region. 
He was associated with Dr. W. H. R. Rivers in research in the Solomon Islands, and 
later he did very valuable work in Fiji and Rotuma, but only a very small portion 
of his results has been published. Fortunately a lot was prepared before he died. 
His interest in ritual turned his attention to the Australian material and years ago 
he wrote an article in which he compared the initiation ritual of south-east Australia 
to coronation rites. More recently he made use of Arunta material in his book 
Kings and Councillors. 

Professor Hocart was of an active, original turn of mind, and the anthropological 
world has been enriched both by his field work results and by his contributions 
to theory. His passing is a real loss, for he had much more to give us. 


A. P. ELKIN 





NOTES AND NEWS 


Dr. Phyllis Kaberry left Sydney early in May to carry out research in social 
anthropology for the Australian National Research Council in a village near the 
Mabrik aerodrome, Sepik district, New Guinea. 

Dr. A. Capell, who has been making linguistic researches in the Kimberley 
Division, north-west Australia, since May 1938, and has spent that period in Northern 
and part of Southern Kimberley, is now working towards the eastern portion of the 
Division. 

Dr. Douglas Oliver and his wife have spent part of May and June in Sydney on 
furlough. Dr. Oliver has been engaged in anthropological research amongst the 
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Siwai, Bougainville, Mandated Solomon Islands, for about fifteen months for the 
University of Harvard, and plans to return to the same region for another six months. 
Dr. W. E. H. Stanner, who in 1932 and again in 1934-5 did field work for the 
Australian National Research Council in North Australia, is now engaged in an 
anthropological survey mainly in Kenya, Africa, for the University of Oxford. 





REVIEW 


Human Types. By R. W. Firth. Thomas Nelson & Sons Ltd., London 1939. 
Pp. 1-207. Price in Australia 3/-. 

All teachers of social anthropology will be deeply grateful to Nelson’s for 
including such a book in their ‘‘ Discussion Series ” and to Dr. Firth for writing it. 
It is an ideal introductory textbook and well designed to serve as the basis of a series 
of lectures or discussion classes for those who desire to be initiated into the aims and 
present conclusions of social anthropology. 

After a preliminary discussion of racial differences and of the problem of the 
differences in intelligence between the various peoples Dr. Firth examines the relation 
of the environment on man’s social and economic life. He then gives a very valuable 
chapter on primitive economics, and goes on to discuss the principles of social 
structure. Further chapters are devoted to law and order. religion and magic, and 
the practical value of social anthropology. The headings of the chapters are 
interesting, the material is clearly presented and the examples well chosen. 

Amongst points to which special attention might be drawn are the recognition 
of Thurnwald’s contribution with regard to the importance of the principle of 
reciprocity (vide his account of the Banaro), the concept of spheres of exchange in 
primitive economics and the emphasis on the need of research “ for the conditions 
of social efficiency.” The recognition, too, of the value of the anthropological 
approach in studying our own society and its institutions is recognized—a sphere of 
research which has been undertaken in the Department of Anthropology of the 
University of Sydney. 

There will be further editions of Dr. Firth’s book ; I would like to suggest that 
an alphabetical list be provided of important books and articles by persons mentioned 
in the text—a matter of a couple of pages. A couple of corrections might also be 
made: p. 83, line 7, Alice Springs should be “ the Gulf Country,” N. Queensland, 
and I doubt whether it is correct to speak of “ the Central Australian death-dealing 
wizard” (p. 155). There is no group or profession of wizard, but any man who 
wishes to harm another may learn to use a pointing-bone. We do know a reasonable 
amount about the culture hero and cult-hero of initiation of eastern Australia 
(Baiame, etc., p. 170) and are learning more, while we are finding beliefs in similar 
sky-heroes in some other parts of the continent. These errors, however, are matters 
of detail in examples only, and do not detract in any way from the value of the book. 


A. P. ELKIN 
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